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The Case of Ruby 


By HELEN RUSS * and ELISE H. MARTENS ** 


44 UBY is an ox—Ruby is an ox— 
big cow.”’ These 
were the words that sounded 
in Ruby’s ears as the other 


big cow 


children followed her about on the play- 
ground, taking delight in teasing her and 
calling names. And then Ruby 
would turn on them in desperation, ready 
to fight, daring them to call her names 
any more, and sometimes actually hurt- 
ing one of the smaller children. With her 
back against the wall she would defy 
them, clench her fist, and knock down 
anyone came near her. This, of 
course, caused complications with the 
homes, and Ruby became known as the 
bad girl of the neighborhood. 
What the teacher said: 

‘*Yes, the children do tease Ruby. She 
is such a mountain of a girl—only 12 years 
old, yet she weighs 142 pounds and is 5 
feet 6 inches tall. She seems intelligent 
enough—at least at times. But she is 


already a year and a half retarded in her 
school work, and is failing now. She is 
unusually reticent and shy except at times 
of terrific outbursts when the other chil- 
dren tease her about her large size.”’ 


What the psychologist found 

The psychologist gave Ruby an in- 
telligence test and found that she had an 
intelligence quotient of 102. In taking 
the test she seemed at first somewhat 
suspicious and resentful, but soon warmed 
up in response to the psychologist’s cor- 
dia! and sympathetic attitude; and before 
the test was over the two were good 
friends. The psychologist also found out 





* Visiting counselor, Berkeley, Calif., public 
schools. 

** Specialist in the education of exceptional 
children, Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of the Interior. 
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that Ruby liked to cook and to be active 
about the home. She felt that the child’s 
emotional nature was upset over the 
teasing she was exposed to, and that she 
was becoming antagonistic to the school 
authorities as well as the school children. 
Because she was so very large for her 
age, the psychologist suspected some con- 
stitutional difficulty and recommended a 
medical examination. 


What the doctors said 


“There is no question that Ruby’s 
abnormal physical development is the 
basis for her misconduct. She is ex- 
tremely sensitive about her size and is 
under a constant nervous tension because 
of the teasing of the other children. 
Then, too, her face is covered with em- 
barassing pimples and blackheads. She 
is worried and unhappy over it all, and 
that is why can not concentrate. 
Failure in school work is of course a 
natural result, and her emotional reac- 
tions are growing out of bounds. Glandu- 
lar treatment may help her physical de- 
velopment.. At school it would be ad- 
visable to give her special attention in 
her difficulties, and if possible to place 


she 








“Tue ApJUSTMENT OF BeHAvioR PRoB- 
LEMS OF ScHOOL CHILDREN”’ is the title of 
a bulletin which will soon be in print. It de- 
scribes and evaluates the clinical program in 
effect in Berkeley, Calif., for the guidance 
of children who show social maladjustment. 
The case study given here is based upon 
material presented in that bulletin and reveals 
how specialists, the schools, and other social 
services can solve serious problem cases by 
joint attack. This case is taken from actual 
clinical records. “The Case of Willard” will 
appear in the next issue of Scuoou Lire. 








her in a class in which the pupils are 
more nearly of her own size.” 


What the doctors did 


Glandular therapy was administered. 
This needed to be done in such a way as 
to expedite the processes of puberty 
without further stimulating physical 
growth processes. 


What the school did 


The first step in adjustment was a 
transfer to a junior high school, even 
though Ruby had not yet completed the 
work of the fifth grade. With the unique 
organization of this junior high school it 
was possible to arrange Ruby’s program 
almost as if she were in a coaching school. 
Excellent teachers, interested in the 
emotional as well as the intellectual 
development of the child, disregarded the 
“grade placement” on Ruby’s transfer 
eard, and took her as they found her. , 
Upon a weak and irreguiar foundation 
they began to build a fairly solid structure 
in reading, arithmetic, composition and 
related subjects, social studies, and the arts. 

Soon she was transferred to a regular 
low seventh grade. She was now in her 
proper age group, and, although still large 
for her age, here in the junior high school 
her size was an asset. She went out for 
basket ball and made an excellent center. 
The physical-education teacher was train- 
ing her with a small group of other girls for 
exhibition work in swimming when the 
development of sinus trouble made further 
swimming inadvisable. Ruby had, how- 
ever, been elected as secretary in one of 
the girls’ organizations, and the teacher in 
charge explained that ‘‘we shall let her 
give reports in the school assembly in order 
to compensate for the exhibition swims 
that she can not enter now.” 

Though Ruby never distinguished her- 
self in scholarship, she continued to be 
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interested in her school work and secured 
fairly satisfactory results. She is now in 
the ninth grade. 


What the visiting counselor did 

The visiting counselor took as her own 
peculiar responsibility the improvement of 
Ruby’s personal appearance. She super- 
vised the use of medications recommended 
by the doctor to relieve the pimpled condi- 
tion of the child’s face. It was an easy 
matter to interest her in the care of her 
skin and dress, and it was not long before 
she had developed into a rather attract- 
ive young lady of about the same general 
appearance as the other girls in the class. 

The visiting counselor also helped 
Ruby’s mother to understand the girl’s 
problem. They planned together for the 
best type of program that Ruby might 
carry as she went on in her schoo! work. 
There were financial reverses in the home 
that needed to be considered. Ruby’s 
own interests and abilities were not to be 
disregarded. Her intelligence was not so 
keen that she could aspire to collegiate 
honors, and she was not inclined to enter 
business life. After careful planning for 
the arrangement of her ninth-grade 
schedule, a limited academic course was 
combined with art, music, snd home mak- 
ing. With such preparation it was hoped 
that Ruby and her mother might work to- 
gether happily for the home and that later 
on the girl might specialize in one of the 
phases of home-making activities which 
could prove a source of livelihood for her. 


What happened to Ruby 


The glandular therapy accomplished 
what the doctors had hoped for in expe- 
diting the processes of puberty and in 
stabilizing Ruby’s emotional equipment. 
The school adjustment saved her from 
the repeated gibes of smaller children 
and brought to her social contacts with 
children of her own age and approximate 
size. The psychologist’s study of her 
abilities and disabilities was a guide to 
the teachers in planning her work. The 
visiting counselor’s personal interest in 
the child effected a very happy change in 
her personal appearance, while her con- 
tacts with the mother in the home 
brought a mutual understanding and an 
apparent solution of the problem pre- 
sented by the girl’s prospective educa- 
tional program. As for Ruby herself, 
she is still shy and somewhat awkward 
and does not easily make new friends, 
but on the whole, in the new environ- 
ment of the junior high school, she is a 
very different child from the picture she 
had presented earlier in the story with 
her back to the wall and her fists clenched, 
daring anybody to call her names again. 
Her social outlets are still too few, but 
she is happy and eagerly looking forward 
to each new experience in her school career. 
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Labor Supports Schools 


HE American Federation of Labor 

which recently met in convention 

at Cincinnati, Ohio, devoted part 
of its 6-day session to education. -. Many 
important phases of the present-day prob- 
lems of education were discussed, some 
of which took shape in the following 
resolutions: 

Whereas, during the past two years, due 
to the industrial depression, a tremendous 
inerease in school membership has shown 
itself largely in the junior and senior high 
schools; and 

Whereas the education of those workers, 
forced out of employment by industrial 
conditions over which they have no con- 
trol, is a proper responsibility for the 
community to assume; and 

Whereas a decrease in public revenue 
due to economic conditions has been 
general throughout the country during the 
last few years; and 

Whereas the retrenchment thus necessi- 
tated in public expenditures has in many 
communities been expressed in drastic 
cuts in appropriations for publie schools; 
and 

Whereas these reductions must in- 
evitably lessen the efficiency of this great 
institution of service at a period when its 
stabilizing force is mest needed, and 
when its resources are most heavily taxed 
by the inereased school population; and 

Whereas the public schools are uni- 
versally admitted to be necessary for social 
stability and progress, which are effec- 
tively served only in proportion as the 
services of the schools are maintained and 
extended: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Federation 
of Labor protest against the false economy 
of curtailing the service of the schools and 
of reducing the income of the educational 
staff of these schools; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Federation 
of Labor urge, first, its central labor 
bodies, State Federations of Labor, na- 
tional and international organizations, 
and affiliated uniens that they recognize 
their responsibility for awakening in 
their communities anew the tradition of 
American devotion to the public schools; 
that it call, second, upon all organiza- 
tions and individuals, to whom the well- 
being of our Nation is sacred, to throw 
the whole weight of their power; and, 
third, upon the people of America to 
take heed to the danger to which this 
policy of retrenchment in public school 
support is exposing the Nation, since 
democratic government is founded on 
public education, and that they put 
squarely before their fellow citizens the 
danger in which reduction of school 
revenues will place their schools, to the 


end that the sentiment of the community 
shall demand of public officials that 
crippling retrenchments be not made in 
that public service most vital to the 
welfare of the community and of the 
Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will undertake during 
the coming year a publicity campaign 
for the purpose of presenting to the pub- 
lic the real effect upon the rising genera- 
tion of injury to the public school system 
in order to build up an alert public 
opinion on school questions. 

Among some of the items in the report 
of the committee on education, and 
which met with unanimous adoption, 
was the following: 

“Your committee recommends that 
the officers of the American Federation 
of Labor be directed to prepare and intro- 
duce into the next Congress a resolution 
providing for the undertaking of a 
Nation-wide investigation into school fi- 
nancing, urban and rural, to ascertain 
and publicize how school finances are 
raised, how disbursed, what portion goes 
into instruction, what portion into physi- 
cal equipment, maintenance, and other 
labor costs and what portion is intention- 
ally diverted from its proper uses, this 
canvass to include the relations of the 
public school to public welfare, to dis- 
cover how the public schools to-day func- 
tion in our national economy and what is 
their worth as a social institution.” 


JUNIOR COLLEGE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHY of current 
work in the junior college field now appears 
in the monthly issues of the Junior College 
Journal. The editor, Walter C. Eells, 
who formerly selected junior college 
bibliographic references for the Office of 
Edueation’s Record of Current Educa- 
tional Publications, recently suspended, 
prepares the list for his own journal. 


FOUNDERS’ DAY—FEBRUARY 17 


Founprers’ Day will be observed by 
parent-teacher associations throughout 
the United States on February 17. Upon 
this day members of parent-teacher organ- 
izations will renew their faith in the 
motives which inspired the founders of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 26 years ago. Gifts to the 
National Congress on this day from many 
of the million and a half persons active in 
the national child-centered movement will 
be used by State and National Congresses 
to strengthen parent-teacher work and to 
promote in new fields the high purposes 
for which the congress stands. 























College Broadcasting 


Land-grant colleges and State universities report 
on education by radio 


By CLINE M. 


HAT is the status of radio 
in the land-grant colleges 
and separate State uni- 
versities? What are the 
opinions of college executives in regard to 
college broadcasting? In an attempt to 
National 


answer these questions, the 
Committee on Education by Radio has 
already spent more than $5,000, exclu- 
sive of ing, in financing an interview 
survey of 631 deans and other adminis- 
trative fficials in 71 Jand-grant 


of this study 
cedure. 


making use of that pro- 


The published report of this survey, 
which will soon come from the press, is 
entitled “An Appraisal of Radio Broad- 
casting ia the Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities.’’! It treats the facts 
about broadcasting and views of the col- 
lege executives from six different angles, 
namely: (1) The objectives of college 
broadcasting, (2) financial aspects, (3 





eolleges and separate State univer- 


sities. This survey, which required 
more than the equivalent of a 
year’s work by a professional staff 
member, many months of clerical 
assistance, and numerous confer- 


ences with advisory groups, commit- 


tees, and individuals, was con- 
ducted by the research staff of the 
National Committee on Education 
by Rad assisted by representa- 





tives of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. 

The study has three values of es- 
pecial significance. First, it is a 
complete return and not a sam- 
pling; second, the method used made 
it possible for the interviewer to ex- 
plain any item not clear to the per- 
interviewed; third, for the 
first time there has been recorded 
the expression of a large and impor- 
tant body of educators concerning 


son being 


certain fundamental problems of 
education by radio. 

The study had several] limitations: 
First, it was impossible in some in- 

secure complete and at 
time comparable financial 
to varying budget and 
accounting practices; second, early 
radio history in a few of the institu- 
incomplete, owing to 
personnel and lack of 
records; third, a few pertinent 
questions dealing with certain 
phases of college broadcasting were not in- 
cluded in the interview blank; fourth, any 
valid limitations of a study based on sub- 
jective opinion would apply to that part 


stances 
the sam« 


data, owing 


tions was 


changes 





* Specialist in education by radio, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 

** Secretary and research director, National 
Committee on Education by Radio. 








WRUF, University of Florida Radio Station, Gainesville, Fla. 


present college broadcasting facilities, 
(4) the control and operation of broad- 
casting, (5) administering college broad- 
casting, and (6) college radio programs. 
Some of the salient points brought out in 
each of these divisions follow. 





1 National Committee on Education by Radio, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C, 
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As viewed by college executives, land- 
grant colleges and State universities have 
a very definite obligation to broadcast 
radio programs in connection with the 
institution’s activities. The 
degree of obligation of universities to 
render various types of broadcasting serv- 
ice as determined by the consensus of 
those interviewed was recorded on a scale 
of from zero to 10, zero being defined 
as no obligation and 10 asan imperative 
The composite rating 
of the 631 educators as to the 
degree of obligation of colleges to 
render eight types of broadcast 
services was as follows: 


extension 


obligation. 


Technical and economic infor- 
mation for specific groups. 9. 61 

Broadcasts designed to en- 
large the services of the in- 





stitution to the State__-_-—. 8. 50 
General information broad- 
enntt...... véccesbaldes aan 5. 67 


As an open forum for the dis- 
cussion of public questions 
of major importance... 5. 53 
Courses of systematic instruc- 
tion for the general adult 


audienes... + itectusi wel ic 5.17 
Information from State gov- 
ernment departments. - .-- 5. 10 
School broadcasts... ......- 4.90 
Entertainment broadcasts... 2. 82 
Finance 





Twenty-three of the 24 institu- 
tions owning radio broadcasting 
equipment reported a total invest- 
ment of $720,045.70 in that equip- 
ment, or an average of $31,306.33 
for each institution. Twenty in- 
stitutions reported a total mainte- 
nance cost of $25,202.20 for the year 
1950-31, and 24 institutions re- 
ported operating expenses of $201,- 
291.02 for the same period. 

The consensus of the educators 
interviewed was that the broad- 
casting activities of the institutions sur- 
veyed should be financed by State and 
Federal appropriations in the same man- 
ner as other institutional activities. 
While the majority would accept dona- 
tions from individuals and nonprofit 
organizations to finance broadcasting, 
they did not want to be placed under 
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obligation to the donors. The college 
administrators were decidedly opposed 
to the sale of broadcasting time for 
commercial advertising; many, however, 
would permit restricted commercial ad- 
vertising rather than be forced to forfeit 
their radio broadcasting licenses, if no 
other source of revenue was available. 


Existing facilities 


At the time of the survey, 24 institutions 
were found to be operating radio broad- 
casting stations of their own, while an 
additional 29 made use of the facilities of 
commercia] stations. The 24 institutions 
were assigned 3.5 per cent of the broad- 
casting facilities of the United States. 
That the colleges are using modern equip- 
ment is substantiated by the fact that a 
majority of the transmitters have been 
installed since 1929. Many other detailed 
facts concerning the broadcasting equip- 
ment will be found in this chapter. 


Control and operation 


Of the 270 educational administrators 
located in institutions operating broad- 
casting stations, 90.7 per cent favored 
some sort of increase in the facilities of 
their radio stations. The reason land- 
grant colleges and universities not opera- 
ting radio stations do not have them is 
lack of funds, in the opinion of 84.2 per 
cent of 361 individuals interviewed. Of 
this same group, 60.9 per cent favored 
making an effort to establish a radio sta- 
tion. Educators interviewed were asked 
to give their opinion concerning the pres- 
ent radio broadcasting system in use in 
the United States. Is the present system 
satisfactory? Should the Government 
own and operate all broadcasting stations? 
Should some other plan be adopted? Of 
the 631 educators interviewed, 59.9 per 
cent approved retention of the present 
system, provided preference be prescribed 
to State educational and governmental 
agencies in allocating part of the radio 
facilities; 19.6 per cent favored Govern- 
ment ownership of all radio facilities. 
The other comment was widely scattered, 
but it is significant to note that only 4.4 
per cent of the entire group favored re- 
tention without modification of the pres- 
ent “American plan of broadcasting.” 


Administration 


The administration of college broad- 
casting is still generally in the hands of a 
faculty committee. The resulting ad- 
ministrative organization is usually under- 
staffed and not given equal recognition 
with other departments or divisions of the 
university. Few institutions compensate 
faculty members who take part in broad- 
casting work, although half of the college 








23 Land-Grant Colleges and State 


University Radio Stations 


Station 
call letters 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, } 
py SF Re a ee WAPI 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 

KUOA 
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WRUF 
WILL 
WBAA 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Il]- -. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind-- 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa-. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
eee ee 
Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science, Manahttan, 


wo! 


WSUI 


KSAC 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
halt iebctcdiudosedsetuscenas 
Michigan State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science, East Lansing, 


KFKU 


WKAR 
University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
CE i> abe tdec bunds 
New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, State College, 
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Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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University of North Dakota, Univer- 
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Ohio State University, Columbus, 
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University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
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| Oregon State Agricultural College, 
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South Dakota State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Brook- 
I ihe cde nu sa does KFDY | 
| University of South Dakota, Ver- 
a. 9 2 - eee eee KUSD | 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
| of Texas, College Station, Tex..._- WTAW | 
| State College of Washington, Pull- 
BS Pes vo osenedidvcenecaimues KWSC 
| University of Wisconsin, Madison, | 
ie hr eee WHA | 














executives believe participating faculty 
members should receive some compensa- 
tion. 

Only two land-grant colleges or State 
universities gave college credit for com- 
pletion of broadcast courses, and two 
others gave entrance credit. Two more 
granted special certificates of accomplish- 
ment for completion of certain courses of 
broadeastinstruction. This situation rep- 
resents a distinct trend away from the 
prevalent idea during the early days of 
broadcasting. Then many institutions 
granted certificates of accomplishment, 
a dozen or more gave college credit, and 
there was much discussion of the prob- 
ability of giving radio courses for both 
entrance and college credit. 


Programs 


Forty-seven of the land-grant colleges 
and State universities reported their total 
broadcasting time per week and gave an 
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analysis of the division of the time among 
different types of programs. These 47 
institutions broadcast a total of 664 hours 
and 13 minutes per week. By far the 
largest part—592 hours and 43 minutes— 
was made up of programs broadcast 
through the 24 stations owned by the 
institutions. The remaining 71 hours and 
30 minutes per week consisted of pro- 
grams broadcast through commercial 
stations cooperating with the institutions. 
Analysis of the data on amounts of time 
devoted to broadcasts of different types 
of subject matter reveals that about one- 
eighteenth of the broadcasting time was 
given to organized courses of instruction 
for adults, and only one thirty-sixth to 
instruction for school pupils. More than 
two-fifths of the broadcasting time was 
used for entertainment programs—music, 
drama, and athletics. General informa- 
tion for the adult audience consumed one- 
fourth of the broadcasting time; technical 
information for farmers and home makers, 
one-fifth; while commercial programs used 
only one-twentieth, 

The colleges and universities operate 
their broadcasting stations with meager 
staffs. This is particularly true in the 
field of editing and program production. 
The reports of the amounts of editorial 
work, rehearsal, and revision of educa- 
tional and entertainment programs in the 
various institutions will bear this out. 
Seven-eighths did not provide speakers 
with written instructions on writing and 
delivering radio talks, four-fifths had 
made no provision for the preparation of 
programs by radio writers, one-half did no 
editorial work on any talks, and eight- 
ninths rehearsed no speakers. 

The prevailing practice in the important 
matter of following up the educational 
broadcasts with supplementary materials 
was to use duplicated copies of the talks, 
printed bulletins, or to answer inquiries 
inspired by the programs. A few other 
types of follow-up were reported. 

Four research projects aimed at finding 
either the size of the audience, the effec- 
tiveness of different methods of program 
presentation, or the unit courses of 
instruction by radio were _ reported. 


Usefulness 


Copies of this study will be of particular 
value to college administrators. Un- 
doubtedly they will also find their way 
into the hands of that large group of 
educators who are always on the alert for 
new methods of increasing the effective- 
ness of the educational process. For 
information on how to obtain copies of the 
complete report, write to the National 
Committee on Education by Radio, care 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

















When State Superintendents Met 


ATS OFF to the South! The 
came out at the Na- 

nal Council of State Super- 
ntendents and Commissioners 


news 


of Education meeting at Hot Springs, 
Ark., December 5 and 6. Mississippi, 
South lina, Louisiana, and Georgia 
revealed that they are successfully grap- 
pling with the problems of maintaining 
schools 1 depression. 

Most Louisiana schools will be open 
nine months, said Superintendent Harris. 
Mississippi schools will run eight months, 


declared Superintendent Bond. Noschools 


will be closed in South Carolina, reported 
Superintendent Hope, and the $90 mini- 
mum salary will be maintained. Georgia 
schools are in better condition than they 
have been since 1928, according to Super- 
intendent Duggan, because unpaid appro- 
priatio1 uve been recognized as a legal 
debt aga the State. There is no seri- 


ous danger of any schools closing except in 


a few instances of bad local management. 
Dixie tidings 

These glad tidings from Dixie were in 
contrast gloomy accounts from sister 
States—from Oklahoma, where most 
schools may run only three or four months 
owing to lack of income; from North 
Dakota ere Superintendent Bertha 
Palmer ympelled to advise teachers 
to teach for board and room because 
the State is paying even the minimum 
salaries of $45 per month in warrants; 
from Arkansas and Michigan, where 
school systems are wilting under new tax 


limitation laws; and from Texas, where a 
law exempting households up to $3,000 in 


value from the property tax threatens a 
big def n school funds. 

What have the four far South States 
done that the others have not? The facts 
came the ‘‘ Wednesday evening 
prayer meeting’’ session in which each 
superintendent told the recent experiences 
of his State in financing education. The 
South seems, is swiftly moving toward 
anew method of raising money for schools. 
Mississippi, Superintendent Bond de- 
clared e first State to adopt a retail 
sales tax. Louisiana is now taxing tobacco 
and power. South Carolina is collecting 
school dollars from power, retail stores, 
income tax, corporation license fee, inherit- 
ance tax, documentary tax, soft and bottled 
drink tax, poolroom tax, and other sources. 

Mississippi, South Carolina, and Louisi- 


ana are lifting the tax load from property. 
Most States still relying heavily on the 
property tax reported the greatest dif- 
ficulty maintaining schools. Some 





Three Worst Enemies 


State School Superintendent | 
Bond, of Mississippi, retiring presi- | 
| dent of the National Council of 
| State Superintendents and Com- 
missioners of Education, asked his 
fellow superintendents to write 
| down the three worst enemies of 
| boys and girls in present-day life. 
This is the result: 
Lack of good home influences 10 


| Strong drink 5 
Bad movies 5 
Automobiles and petting par- 

ties 


| Disrespect for authority 4 














superintendents told how their States are 
rushing through new tax laws which will 
relieve local property. Campaigns are on 
in Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and New Jersey. 


Dread depression’s failure 


The State superintendents, one and all, 
are apprehensive lest the depression 
prove afailure. That is, they are anxious 
that the tax reduction chorus will result 
in major reforms instead of mere back- 
tracking to the primitive. 

Changes in education to give boys and 
girls better knowledge of the use of income 
received much attention. Following a 
talk by Mr. Orrin Lester on “The 
Economic Security of the Individual,” the 
council voted to ask Commissioner Cooper 
to be chairman of a committee to investi- 
gate possibilities of improving the contri- 
bution the schools can make to this need. 

Taxes again took the center of the stage 
in the addresses by Superintendent 
Pearce, of Michigan, on ‘‘ Federal Aid to 
Schools,” and Dr. Paul Mort on “The 
Finance Survey Report.’”’ Doctor Mort 
distributed page proofs of ‘‘State Support 
for Public Education.”’ This is the central 
study of the National Survey of School 
Finance. It will be released about Febru- 
ary 1. Superintendent Pearce’s advocacy 
of Federal support to schools received 
enthusiastic welcome. With the property 
tax collapsing like a bursted balloon, the 
superintendents were in agreement that 
the Federal and State Governments must 
cooperate in discovering satisfactory 
sources for funds to maintain schools. 
They passed a resolution asking Federal 
support of public schools. 


This demand appeared again in a tenta- 
tive draft of a declaration of principles 
which is being drawn up. Superintendent 
Lee, of Missouri, who was elected presi- 
dent of the council, presented them. 


Principles 


(1) Perpetuity of our Government de- 
pends on the education of all of the 
people. 

(2) Public education is more econom- 
ical than private education. 

(3) Public education is a State responsi- 
bility but a national problem. 

(4) Every dollar of wealth should bear 
its just burden in financing education. 

(5) There should be equal educational 
opportunity for all the children. 

States represented at the conference by 
their superintendents or deputies were: 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin. 

Other officers elected were: Webster H. 
Pearce, Michigan, vice president; Claude 
M. Hirst, Arkansas, secretary.— WILLIAM 
Dow BovutTwELt. 


SUPERINTENDENT ALLEN 
FATALLY INJURED 


Hon. Georae A. ALLEN, JR., State super- 
intendent of public instruction in Kansas 
for many years, was fatally injured in an 
automobile accident in Missouri while re- 
turning from the annual meeting of the 
National Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education, held 
December 5 and 6 at Hot Springs, Ark. 
Mr. Allen was a true leader of education, 
His sudden passing was a shock to his 
many friends in Kansas and through- 
out the United States. 


TEACHERS AID DISTRESSED 


New York Crry’s 32,000 teachers have 
done much in the past two years to relieve 
hunger and distress of the poor. A report 
to President Hoover from H. A. Mohrman, 
of the New York City Teachers’ Organi- 
zation, shows that the teachers have con- 
tributed from 3 to 5 per cent of their 
salaries for the care of needy children, a 
total of $2,213,000. Food and clothing 
have been supplied to more than 2,000,000 
children. Money for 5,500,000 meals was 
contributed by teachers. At the present 
time 50,000 children are being cared for 
daily from funds donated by New York's 
teachers. 
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One man can shovel 2 cubic yards of dirt per day. 


One steam siiavel can take the piace of 15,000 
men. 


One man operating a modern brick-making 
machine displaces 710 brick-makers. 


One man operating a modern electric-light- 
bulb machine puts 10,000 bulb makers out of 
work. 


One man today can operate a machine which 
will make as many needles as 17,000 men could 
in 1832. 


One man today can operate a textile-weaving 
machine which will produce what 45,000 weav- 
ers could turn out in George Washington's day. 


In 1832 one man and two oxen plowed an acre in 
6 hours and 40 minutes. 


One man witha 2-plow tractor today can plow 
an acre in 1 hour and 10 minutes. 


ILAS MARNER, the National 
Survey of Secondary Education 
wil] disclose, is still the leading 
classic in American high schools. 

That Silas was in part a victim of the 
industrial revolution every high-school 
pupil learns sooner or later. 

Would that Silas might rise up out of 
his grave. We could show him a real 
industrial revolution. Silas fought a Sum- 
ter skirmish with the machine. We face 
@ Gettysburg. In his day the machine 
laid off a few thousand weavers and other 
cottage craftsmen. In our day the battle- 
field of the industrial revolution in our 
country alone is strewn with 10,000,000 
casualties—the unemployed. 

What the novelist, George Eliot, re- 
ported in ‘‘Silas Marner’’ was the begin- 
ning of the industria) revolution. An 
engineer, Howard Scott, is a chief re- 
porter at the battle front to-day. The 
title of the companion volume to “Silas 
Marner” which he and his helpers are 
now producing is ‘‘The Energy Survey of 
North America.” It will probably be 
known, however, by another name, 
* Technocracy.”’ 

Those introductory sentences in italics 
above are from Scott’s book of facts. If 
you are a pessimist, you will say that he 
is documenting our despair; if you are an 
optimist, that he is drafting the charter 
of our delivery from poverty. 


A new continent 


Twelve years ago Howard Scott and a 
group of distinguished economists, engi- 
neers, and architects began their study in 
cooperation with Columbia University. 
They began to trace the trends in the appli- 
cation of energy, human and mechanical, in 
the production of 300 commodities. 
Fortune magazine has compared their 
findings to the first discoveries in a new 
and unknown continent. It may well be 
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Machines Without Men 





List of Books on Economics | 
[Compiled by Charles A. Beard] 


G. Cassel, Fundamental Thoughts 
in Economics. Harcourt. 

A. Marshall, Principles of Eco- 
nomics. Macmillan. 

J. A. Hobson, The Science of 
Wealth. Holt. 

John Ruskin, Unto This Last. 
Dutton. 

G. D. H. Cole, A Guide Through 
World Chaos. Knopf. 

H. Feis, Europe, The World’s | 
Banker. Yale Press. 

H. W. Laidler, The Concentration 
of Control in American Indus- 
try. Crowell. 

W. H. Chamberlain, Soviet Rus- 
sia. Little. 

4. H. Hansen, Economic Stabili- 
zation in an Unbalanced World. 
Harcourt. 

George Peel, The Economic Im- 
pact of America. Macmillan. 

Parker Moon, Imperalism. Mac- 
millan. 

Nearing and Freeman, Dollar 
Diplomacy. Viking Press. 

George Peel, The Economie War. 
Macmillan. 
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that what they are discovering will change 
our lives more violently than the discovery 
of the New World changed Europe. 

Spain was ruined by the gold she found. 
We must ask ourselves if we are to be 
ruined by the riches of unlimited produc- 
tion promised us by the new world of 
machines without men. 

Teachers and principals are eager to 
acquaint their pupils with this new and 
threatening world. But where to begin? 
That is the problem. We know we must 
abandon the old economics. We know we 
must give up the old faith that labor- 
saving inventions can automatically pro- 
vide us with an elevator to a new heaven 
on earth. To let boys and girls go out 
from schools unaware that they will have 
to pioneer a new civilization is equivalent 
to criminal negligence. 


What explorers report 


The Office of Education invited Charles 
M. Beard, the well-known political econo- 
mist, to submit a list of books that are 
virtually stories of observing travelers who 
are searching the new, dark continent of 
technocracy. We asked him to list books 
which ought to be in high-school libraries, 






books which will acquaint teachers and 
pupils with facts, known and unknown, 
about this new world we are entering. 
To it we would add ‘‘ America Faces the 
Future,’ Houghton-Mifflin Co., New 
York, N. Y., which was edited by Charles 
Beard. 

Helpful also to schools which are honest- 
ly endeavoring to keep their curriculum 
abreast of the changes in our rushing world 
are the new pamphlets published by the 
American Education Press, Columbus, 
Ohio. These pamphlets apply condensed, 
clear exposition to the following subjects: 
‘‘Depression—What Caused It?’’, ‘‘De- 
pression—What Can WE Do About It?”’, 
“Economic Planning—Can Depressions 
Be Abolished?”’, ‘Unemployment Insur- 
ance,’”’ ‘“‘Crime—Its Prevalence, Causes 
and Costs,” ‘‘The Services and Costs of 
Government.’’ Fourteen other titles are 
in press. The first six booklets can be 
obtained at 50 cents per set if 20 or more 
sets are ordered. 

Those who wish to know more about 
Howard Scott’s astonishing reports will 
want to consult the November and De- 
cember issues of the New Outlook, the De- 
cember issues of Fortune Magazine, and 
the Living Age, and ‘‘ Technology Smashes 
the Price System,’’ in January Harpers. 
Educators attending the Minneapolis 
convention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, February 25—March 2, will have 
the opportunity of hearing Mr. Scott in 
person. 

Some measure of this engineer’s vision 
can be obtained from his recent statement 
in the Living Age: 

‘The United States of our forefathers, 
with 12,000,000 inhabitants, performed 
its necessary work in almost entire de- 
pendence upon the human engine, which, 
as its chief means of energy conversion, 
was aided and abetted only by domestic 
animals and a few water wheels. 

“The United States to-day has 
1,000,000,000 installed horsepower. In 
1929 these engines of energy conversion, 
though operated only to partial capacity, 
nevertheless had an output that repre- 
sented approximately 50 per cent of the 
total work of the world. 

“‘Physical science has outdistanced 
present social institutions to such an ex- 
tent that man, for the first time in history, 
finds himself occupying a position in which 
he knows enough to operate this country 
so as to provide efficiently for all. 

‘But the pathway to that new era is 
blockaded with all the riffraff of social in- 
stitutions carried over from yesterday’s 
7,000 static years.” 
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In Nature’s Classroom 


Brooklyn children ‘‘gather wisdom” from 


SITING CLASS is coming 
igh the big gates at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden with 


he teacher to do some regu- 


flowers and trees 


By ELLEN EDDY SHAW * 


and walked from the car to the Main 
Building As we walked we saw many 
interesting things, such as beds of flowers 
from foreign countries. The grass and 


‘“‘As we neared the waterfalls we heard 
Behind 
the falls are the caves which are built to 


the lovely sound of the water 


give the right sound to its fall 
“One leaves the Drum Bridge and the 
We view the waterfalls 
and the caves. They are 


Stepping Stones 
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larly pré ed nature study. 

“WwW t come along and be a member 
of the 

The tation comes 
from on the boys who 
tells y« that this is a 
fifth-y« lass of boys 
and gil He troduces 
you t eacher, Miss 
Ethel ‘ e! und 1 
number! the children 
tell vou t t their school 
is Pul School 119, 

Brook! that their 
principa Miss Grace 
F. Tin 

The boys and girls have 
come to study trees and 
flowers (1 horsechest- 
nut, and ignolia); to 
mount men leaves of 
these trees; to learn the 
parts of a typical flower, 
and to t the famous Japanese garden. 

Their work at the botanic garden be- 
comes, after they return to school, the 
basis not ly for formal nature study 
lessons t also for oral and written 
English elling, and art. They spend 
two hou it the garden. If you join 
the clas 1 may get tired. You do not 
want to join the class? 

Then we shall have to tell you how the 
boys and girls spend two hours at the 
garden, 1 how they planned for the 
trip Che children’s own compositions 
explain very vividly: 


A trip to the Botanic Garden 


“Miss Cameron came into the room one 
morning and said, ‘I have a surprise for 


you.’ We were all anxious to know what 


it was She said, ‘You are going to the 
Botanic Garder Miss Shaw has invited 
you to com We were proud and 
honored. We could hardly wait until 
the mor g came.’’ 

At last the day came. How happy we 
wer [t is a bright and shining morn- 


ing; ther is a cool breeze. A special car 
waited f is. We arrived at the Garden 


* Curator of Elementary Instruction, Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Learning of nature in a natural atmosphere 


trees were green. We saw a bubbling 
fountain and a rippling stream.” 

Similar compositions were written by 
all the children in the class. One boy who 
missed his trip to the garden cried because 
he thought he could not write his compo- 
sition. Finally, he wrote as good an 
essay as any of the others by listening 
carefully to the oral accounts, which were 
amazingly good. 


The Japanese garden 

In the building, motion pictures of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden grounds are 
shown to prepare classes for work out- 
side. Classes are generally divided into 
two groups Group A goes to the Japa- 
nese garden which is shown in the motion 
pictures. The children enter the garden 
and hear of its interesting history. Writ- 
ten English is based on this visit, special 
topics being assigned to groups of three 
children. A few sentences from different 
themes written by the class from Public 
School 119, Brooklyn, are: 

“Do you know what an interesting 
time we had at the Japanese garden? 
As we entered it we saw a fence and it was 
made of bamboo. Up on the top there 
was a roof. That keeps noise on the out- 
side of the garden.” 


: Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


built specially for sound. 
On the ledges of the falls 
you see a great vine of 
wistaria.”’ 

“The Tea House is on 
the lake. 
Which 
Japan.” 

“When you look out of 
the Tea House you can 
see a little lake, dwarfed 
trees, and three levels 
first, Earth; second, Man; 
third, Heaven. 
three falls that mean the 
As you look dow nh 
at the lake you see it is 
shaped like a Japanese 
character.”’ 

The same group studied 
the parts of a perfect 
flower. The model of a large papier- 
This portion of 


Water moves: 
means life in 


There are 


same. 


maché flower was used. 
a composition tells of this study: 


Parts of flowers 


‘Would you like to know what I learned 
At the garden we saw dif- 
ferent flowers. After we left the garden 
we went to the Main Building. There 
was a flower on the table. It was made 
of plaster. You could take it apart. We 
removed a green cup that is called the 
The calyx is made up of sepals. 
The calyx the flower together. 
What a beautiful thing we saw! It is the 
corolla. We called it the merry-go-round. 
The corolla is the beautiful part of the 
It attracts everybody.” 


about flowers? 


calyx. 
holds 


flower. 


Collecting and pressing leaves 


Group B in the meantime goes out on 
the grounds to learn the difference be- 
tween simple and compound leaves from 
specimens. A secretary of the group is 
appointed. He carries a notebook and 
pencil. Another boy carries a large col- 
lecting can, which is quite an honor. 
After studying on the grounds, Group B 
returns to the building to be taught how 
to press and mount specimen leaves. 
Later at school they make their own press 
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for mounting leaves. Another composi- 


tion reports this interesting study: 

“Oh! If you only knew how interest- 
ing it is collecting and pressing leaves 
After we had the leaves of our grade ex- 
plained to us we went out on the lawn 
and saw the different kinds of leaves. A 
boy carried a tin box in which we put the 
leaves. Later we went back to the Main 


Building and were taught to press and 
mount the leaves. 
eg you wish to press or mount leaves, 


take a good-sized leaf and pick it in June 
or July, because that is the best time to 
gather them. Now I shall tell you how to 
press and mount leaves. First you must 
put the leaf in a homemade press. You 
use in this press newspapers, blotters, two 


boards, and a heavy book or brick. Now 
we are ready to press the leaves. I’m 
first going to put the leaves in a news- 
paper; blotters will then be placed at the 
top and bottom of the newspaper. Now 
put a board at the top and bottom. Next 
comes something heavy on top. I leave 
it there for a time. 

“To mount leaves we need six things, 
such as a square of glass, glue, forceps, 
mounting paper, brush, and a _ pencil. 
Just, in mounting leaves, put some glue 
on the square of glass with a brush. Take 
the leaf up with a forceps and put it care- 
fully on the glue. Make sure every part 
of the leaf is covered. Now my leaf is 
ready to be taken off. We very carefully 
take the leaf up and put it on the mount- 
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* ‘Recent Theses In Education 











HE Library of the Office of Education is collecting doctor’s and outstanding 
master’s theses in education, which will be available for consultation, and may 


be borrowed on interlibrary loan. 
received theses will be given each month. 


A representative list of the most recently 


Compiled by RUTH A. GRAY 


Library Division, Office of Education 


AznivE, Grace N. Function of art education in 
secondary schools. Master’s, 1932. Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass. 109 p. ms 

BRINKER, RopertD. Study of the vocabulary con- 
tent of vocational guidance textbooks. Master’s, 1931, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
115 p. ms. 

Brown, T. Matcotm. Plan for remedial reading. 
Master’s, 1931. University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 59 p. ms. 

COCHRAN, Harry A. Status of the superintendent 
of schools in Pennsylvania. Doctor’s, 1931. Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Temple University, 1931. 90p 

Craic, Victor Y. Study of the courses from which 
rural teachers in service seek and receive aid in teaching 
and school management. Doctor’s, 1931. George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn 
Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody College for Teact 
ers, 1931. 136 p. (Contribution to education, no. 92 

CRESSMAN, GEORGE R. Local units for educational 
administration: Studies in selected counties in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. Doctor’s, 1931. University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia 
Pa., University of Pennsylvania, 1932. 266p 

Kru, HeLcen K. Rural education for the regener 
tion of Korea. Doctor’s, 1931. Columbia Universit, 
New York, N. Y. New York City, Columbia Univer 
sity, 1931. 124 p. 

KRETCHMAN, MARGARET L. Type of vocabulary, 
grammar, and phonetics to be taught in elementary 
French courses to enable the pupils to read current 
literature intelligently. Master’s, 1932. Pennsy!l- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 74 p. ms. 

Lurcx, Wituam R. Arithmetical and algebrai: 
disabilities of students pursuing first-year college 
physics. Doctor’s, 1932. University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. Iowa City, University of Iowa, 1932. 48 
p. (University of Iowa studies. Studies in education, 
vol. 8, no. 1, new series no. 236. Oct. 1, 1932.) 

Morris, Wii1u1am S. Seminary movement in the 
United States: Proiects, foundations, and early devel- 
opment, 1833-1866. Doctor’s, 1932. Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. Washington, 
D. C., Catholic University of America, 1932, 119 p 

PEATMAN, JOHN Gray. Study of factors measured 
by the Thorndike intelligence examination for high- 


school graduates. Doctor’s, 1931. Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, N. Y. New York City, Columbia 
University, 1931. 56 p. (Archives of psychology, 
no. 128, 

SEIBERT, LovuIsE C. Series of experiments on the 
learning of French vocabulary. Doctor’s, 1931. Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Baltimore, Md. 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. 106 p. (Johns Hopkins 
University. Studies in education, no. 18.) 

TEWKSBURY, DONALD G. Founding of American 
colleges and universities before the Civil War with 
particular reference to the religious influences bearing 
upon the collegemovement. Doctor’s, 1932. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. New 
York City, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to education, no. 543.) 

rHOMAS, JESSE EDWARD. Elimination of technical 
errors in written composition through formal drill. 
Doctor’s, 1931. University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Iowa City, University of Iowa, 1932. 43 p. (Uni- 
versity of lowastudies. Studies in education, vol. 8, 
no. 2, new series no. 237, Oct. 15, 1932.) 

WALKER, Huspert C, Change in international and 
interracial attitudes from the freshman to the senior 
year in some schools of the Pennsylvania State College. 
Master’s, 1932. Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 29 p. ms. 

WARNER, IRA L. Present status of cocurricular 
activities in the secondary schools of West Virginia. 
Master’s, 132. West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 155 p. ms. 

WEBSTER, F. CHAMPLIN, Jr. Secondary education 
in France since the World War. Master’s, 1932. Bos- 
ton University, Boston, Mass. 156 p. ms, 

WILcox, ROTHWELL. Private secondary education 
in the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States. Doctor’s, 1932. Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. Baltimore, Md., 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. 151 p. (Johns Hopkins 
University. Studies in education, no, 19.) 

WITHERINGTON, HeNRyY C. History of State higher 
education in Tennessee. Doctor’s, 1931. University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Chicago, Ill., University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. 271 p. 

Zinn, Mary C. Study of originality in children’s 
drawing. Master’s, 1932, Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 84 p. ms, 


1932. 254 p 
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ing paper. I must put it just where I] 
want it, because if I don’t put it carefully 
on I won’t be able to take it off again. 
In your best printing you’ll now label the 
specimen. You should carefully lay the 
leaf in a press.”’ 


When the two groups come together, 
Group A teaches Group B the parts of a 
flower. They then go to the outdoor 
flower garden to study flowers. The class 
then returns to school carrying specimens 
of Jeaves, small branches of trees studied, 
flowers from the flower border, and the 
flower model, which is returned after study 
in the classroom. 

Follow-up work in the school includes 
much more than the written and oral com- 
position heretofore mentioned. For home 
work the children make their own lists of 
words for a spelling lesson, words which 
they had not known before their trip to 
the garden. Because of first-hand ac- 
quaintance with material at the garden, 
spelling of these words becomes easy. 


Spelling list 


Japan corolla 
Japanese petals 
horsechestnut sepals 
magnolia bamboo 
pavilion lantern 
shrub compound 
texture simple 
cedar opposite 
wistaria shrine 
spirits temple 
pistil pollen 
stamen alternate 
calyx 


Art lessons are worked out by the art 
supervisor, who starts with mounted 
sprays of flowers and branches of the 
trees studied. These specimens are 
mounted on gray paper. The children 
draw what they have seen. In another 
lesson each child is given a different 
specimen of flower. The development 
and arrangement of flowers on the stalk 
is taken up, as well as light and shade. 
Four lessons of combined nature study 
and drawing cover this work, the drawing 
lessons taking one and a half hours. 

Perhaps the very best part of the work 
at the garden with special classes is that 
of the children’s pleasure in studying 
nature first hand, and in the realization 
of the beauty in simple everyday things. 


‘And he ts hapmest who hath power 
To gather wisdom from a flower . 


* 


Despite the depressing times and the 
resulting decrease in the amount of work 
available, 4,195 students, or about 54 per 
cent of the entire student body at the 
University of Wisconsin this year are 
either partially or wholly self-supporting. 








Office of Education Services 
in 1932 


EDERAL OFFICE of Eduea- 
Fe: collected facts were dissemi- 

nated during the past year by nearly 
300 addresses of staff members before 
national, State, regional, and local groups 
in replies to more than 250,000 letters, 
exhibits at conventions, through 114 
printed and mimeographed reports, arti- 
cles for periodicals, and from month to 
month in Scuoot Lire. 

The annual report of the Commissioner 
of Education recently submitted to the 
Secretary of the Interior tells of several 
outstanding Office of Education services 
during the past year. 

1. Completed the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, the first ever made 
(28 monographs will report findings). 

2. Studied new problems arising in 
public school administration. 

3. Evaluated foreign education creden- 
tials from 819 sources in 70 different 
political divisions (229 more than were 
evaluated in the previous year). 

4. Supplied parents, schools, parent- 
teacher associations, leaders of parents’ 
groups, leaders in national, State, and 
local study and reading groups with 
facts to ‘‘help them in understanding 
their children and in dealing with prob- 
lems of child training.” 

5. Studied ‘‘the relation of physique and 


physical condition to intelligence and 
scholarship.” 
6. Staff members gave professional 


assistance to many groups, including the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction, General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs Education Committee, State 
departments of education, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

7. Surveyed school buildings at the re- 
quest of State and city educational author- 
ities and studied school-building problems 
common to all communities. 

8. Organized a service to collect impor- 
tant facts on education of approximately 
15,000,000 native peoples in outlying parts 
and continental United States, and for the 
dissemination of information collected. 

9. Supplied advice regarding the merg- 
ing of institutions of higher learning in 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 

10. Cooperated with the United States 
Department of Agriculture in surveying 
educational opportunities offered by coun- 
ties of the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tain region, and also collected information 
on the education of Spanish-speaking 
children in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Texas. 

11. Collected statistics required by law. 
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The Office of Education’s program of 
major educational surveys was affected 
by Government economy, the report 
points out. The National Survey of 
School Finance, begun as a 4-year study 
July 1, 1931, was ended June 30 this year, 
when Congress did not appropriate funds 
for its continuance. One important part 
of the survey was continued a few months 
by a General Education Board grant 
through the American Council on Educa- 
tion. An appropriation reduction of 
$20,000 for the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers will curtail the 
adequate printing and distribution of 
information collected. 

Staff members of the Office during the 
year made a survey of public schools in 
Youngstown, Ohio, ‘“‘cooperated with 
States engaged in various steps of con- 
solidation, . . . assisted in the survey of 
higher education in Mississippi,’’ and 
evaluated the program of Georgetown 
(Del.) Demonstration School. The Office 
continued its series of home-making edu- 
cation conferences, one of which was held 
in Amherst, Mass., and another in 
Minneapolis, Minn. Needed research in 
the home-making education field was 
stimulated. Regional supervisory con- 
ferences were sponsored. 

The Office of Education Library each 
month served more than 200 persons not 
on the regular staff and 150 by interli- 
brary loan. The library has 150,000 
volumes, one of the largest collections of 
education books in the country. Infor- 
mation vital to 4,000,000 Negroes eligible 
for education was gathered, useful facts 
were given to schools providing educa- 
tional facilities for children who deviate 
from the normal (a new specialist was 
provided in this field), and a survey was 
made of the use of tests in city schools 
throughout the United States. 

Other activities included: A study of 
nursery schools, investigation of guidance 
and industrial education problems, prep- 
aration of the first of a series of curricu- 
lum-preparation guidebooks helpful to 
school superintendents and curriculum 
committees, inspection of Howard Uni- 
versity, maintenance of a record of edu- 
cational legislation, aid to Jand-grant 
colleges, collection of information on im- 
portant aspects of commercial education 
and education by radio, and collection of 
sources for valuable visual education 
materials. 

A mimeographed summary of the 
annual report (limited number) is avail- 
able from the Office of Education. 











| The Herald’s Horn 


By CLINE M. KOON * 


HE Fourth International Radio 

Conference has completed its work 
at Madrid, Spain, and it now remains for 
the governments of the signatory nations 
to ratify the resulting treaty. Such con- 
ventions usually provide for regional 
agreements where a group of nations meet 
to arrange for the use of radio facilities 
among them. It is probable that the 
Madrid convention will be followed by a 
meeting of the North American nations of 
Mexico, Canada, Newfoundland, Cuba, 
and the United States. 


REPORT on the survey of the present 

and contemplated uses of radio 
broadcasting by voluntary organizations 
is being prepared at New York University. 
The National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education is cooperating with the Federal 
Office of Education in making this study. 


ITERATURE, French, parent educa- 
tion, science, and chamber music are 
some of the subjects being broadcast by 
Cleveland College of Western Reserve 
University in cooperation with radio 
station WHK, Cleveland. 


HE superintendents of schools in San 

Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, and 
Alameda are cooperating with the National 
Broadcasting Co. in conducting ‘‘ The San 
Francisco Bay District School Broadcast”’ 
which is being presented over radio station 
KYA on Tuesdays and Fridays from 9.15 
to 9.45 a. m. Pacific coast time. 


R. H. G. WELLS'S broadcast, 

entitled ‘‘Wanted—Professors of 
Foresight,’”’ was one of the outstanding 
events in the tenth birthday celebration 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
during the third week in November. 


CCORDING to the Sixth Annual 
Report of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, there were 604 licensed broad- 
casting stations in the United States on 
June 30, 1932, a decrease of 8 stations 
during the fiscal year. Copies of this 
bulletin are for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. (15 cents). 


UNIQUE form of group broadcasting 

by pupils was introduced recently 

by Miss Marion Miller, Detroit English 
teacher, in a program of “verse speaking”’ 
over radio station WWJ of the Detroit 
News. Thirty-six intermediate pupils 
recited in natural rhythm several poems, 
including Tennyson’s “Break, Break, 
Break,” and Whitman’s ‘My Captain.” 














* Specialist in education by radio, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
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82 SERVANTS FOR EACH OF US 


Tue Unirep Stares has at its beck and 
call to-day, according to Engineer Howard 
Scott, 1,000,000,000 horsepower. One 
horsepower equals, roughly, 10 man- 
power. We have, therefore, as a people, 
82 manpower for every man, woman, or 
child. 

That means that there are available 82 
servants to light your electric lights, to 
push your automobile, to share in pulling 
the trains that bring your food, to make 
the clothes you wear, to pump the water 
you drink, and to make you happy and 
comfortable. Eighty-two servants. That 
is your share. If you do not have them— 
if you have not the wherewithal to hire 
them—somebody is to blame. It may be 
you. It may be our curious system of 
distributing the work of these 10,000,- 
000,000 of mechanical servants. 

Only wealthy rulers two centuries ago 
had 82 servants. Yet our country appar- 
ently has the power to let us all live like 
kings. If horsepower were, indeed, ser- 
vant power, you could rub your eyes at 
10 o’clock in the morning and shout, 
“Here, you variets, two of you run up 
the shades, ten bring me breakfast in 
bed, three open my mail, five bring the 
car around at noon.” 

Eighty-two servants for every American. 

But there are 10,000,000 or more Amer- 
icans unemployed. That means that the 
service for them has been shut off. They 
can not even have 2 of their quota of 82. 

More than 2,000 years ago another 
nation owned a great many slaves. But 
they were real flesh and blood slaves. 
Students of that nation’s history believe 
that its rise to power and greatness was 
due to the possession of slaves. Owner- 


tude of slaves. And what have we done 
with our opportunity? We have made a 
mess of it! 

The slaves of Greece died and disap- 
peared. Ours are more durable. They 
can not even be killed by a depression. 
We have more horsepower now than when 
the depression started. The kind and 
compassionate gods have given us a 
second chance. 

It is for our citizens, our schools, and 
our scientists, particularly our social 
scientists, to seize the opportunity. We 
still have our 82 servants. We can still 
redistribute them. We can still achieve 
a glory equal to that of Greece if our 
schools can bring forth a generation good 
enough for a Golden Age. 


SCHOOL FINANCE SURVEY 


ApopTion by the American Federation of 
Labor of a resolution asking Congress to au- 
thorize a national survey of school finance 
adds another voice to a strong demand. 

The National Council of State Super- 
intendents and Commissioners of Educa- 
tion asked for such a study a few years 
ago. The National Education Association 
asked for it also. Commissioner Cooper 
recommended a school finance survey 
which was authorized by Congress in 1931 
and directed by the Office of Education. 

Planned for four years, this survey was 
suspended at the close of the first year 
because funds were not appropriated. 
Its findings, which will be released this 
month, will merely whet the desires of 
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interested organizations for more exten- 
sive information. Volume 1, “State 
Support for Public Education,” gives a 
clear exposition of this central problem. 
“Needed Research in School Finance,” 
the second volume, outlines the investi- 
gations which the National Survey of 
School Finance would pursue if its life 
were extended. 

When the richest nation of the world 
is not maintaining its schools as success- 
fully in the crisis as many smaller and 
poorer nations are maintaining theirs 
(see Doctor Abel’s review in this issue), 
there must be something seriously wrong 
with current methods of financing public 
education in the United States. 


READING FOR P. T. A. LEADERS 


ARTICLES IN CURRENT PERIODICALS of 
outstanding interest to parent-teacher 
leaders are listed in the State P. T. A. 
Presidents’ Information Exchange just 
issued by the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Included are: ‘‘ Par- 
ent Education in California,’ in Scnoou 
Lire, September, 1932; ‘‘What Public 
Education Needs,” in the WNation’s 
Schools, October, 1932; editorial in Idaho 
Journal of Education, October, 1932; 
Notes and Announcements, Journal of 
the National Education Association, No- 
vember, 1932; ‘‘ Teacher Cooperation with 
the P. T. A.,” in Schoo] Executives Maga- 
zine, October, 1932; and ‘‘Children Can’t 
Grow Up Twice,’”’ Good Housekeeping, 
November, 1932. 


Fefferson at Monticello 


Au MEN CREATED EQUAL—Dlack and bold 
The words stand in my mind, but near this chair 
I like to think what textbooks never told: 

You added one word here, took out one there. 


PuRSUIT OF HAPPINESS—though this will ring 
Through eager ears for centuries, in some 
Tense moment did you stop your work to fling 
A spoiled sheet out, or watch the evening come? 


INALIENABLE RIGHTS—this 15 your phrase 
And born perhaps within these stately halls; 
But I prefer to think of summer days, 
When in the shadow of your 1vied walls 

You sat to watch your flower garden grow, 
Or smoked a pipe, like any man I know. 


—Rouotx H. Hausman, 
George Washington Figh School, 
New York City. 











ship of slaves released the masters for a 
life of culture and creative achievement. 
Greece, given the service of a multitude 
. Of slaves, created a Golden Age. We 
have been given an even greater multi- 


Ruta H. HausMAN attends Smith College, where philosophy is her greatest interest. She has written only 
a few poems since she left high school, but never misses an opportunity to hear a poet who may come within 
reachable distance of Northampton. She has a remarkable memory; two weeks after the appearance of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s “‘ Fatal Interview” she could quote it almost in entirety. She hopes that her future work, 


whatever it is, will be in the children’s field. The above poem is reprinted from ‘‘The Poet’s Pack, ’ an 
Select 


of George Washington High School poetry recently published by William E. Rudge, New York City. 


for ScHOOL LiFE by Nellie Sergent. 

















147-Year-old School 


established by Washington, suggested as national 


shrine of education 


Following is the text of a nation-wide radio 
address delivered by United States Commis- 
sioner of Education William John Cooper 
at Alexandria, Va., December 14. Follow- 


ing Commissioner Cooper’s address, Ann 


Lee Carter Ely, & years old, and Hanson 
Edward Ely III, great grandchildren of 
unveiled a memorial plaque 
The Wash- 
ington Society’s response to Commissioner 
Cooper’s proposal will appear in February 
ScHoo. Lire 


Robert E. Lee, 


on the Alexandria Academy. 


E ARE MET TO-DAY 
on historic ground, ground 
which has been continu- 
ously used for school pur- 
poses, it is known, for almost a century 
andahalf. Weare met also ata building 
which was of great interest to George 
Washington even before he was the 
President of the United States. This 
building on which we are to-day putting a 
plaque was built at his behest and main- 
tained in part, with his contributions. 

It is the oldest free school in northern 
Virginia. It has been in continuous 
operation as a school from at least 1785 to 
the present time. It is one of the oldest 
school buildings in our Nation. 

On the 30th of July, in the year 1785, 
George Washington wrote to Edmund 
Randolph suggesting that there should 
be two schools, one on the James and one 
on the Potomac, for the education of the 
poor, particularly the orphans of those 
men who had fallen in the Revolutionary 
War. On September 26, in a letter to 
Thomas Jefferson, he further defined his 
plan. ‘‘My own inclination leads me,”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘to apply them to the establish- 
ment of two charity schools, one on each 
river, for the education and support of 
poor children, especially the descendants 
of those who have fallen in defense of 
their country.” 

On December 17 he presented to the 
board of trustees of Alexandria Academy 
the proposition that the Alexandria 
Academy should educate “orphan children 
who have no other resources or the children 
of indigent parents who are unable to 
give it.’’ To this project he later donated 
the dividends from 20 shares of the stock 
in the local bank yielding about $250 
annually. And at this time he suggested, 





* United States Commissioner of Education. 





By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER * 


further, “‘I submit to your consideration 
the practicability and the propriety of 
planning the two institutions together so 
as to make one seminary.”’ In other 
words, he would not have the people who 
benefited from his fund treated in any 








A plaque was placed on this school building on Decem- 
ber 14, marking it as one of the oldest schools in con- 
tinuous use in the United States. Numerous patriotic 
organizations, including the American Legion, as well 
as the National Education Association, and the Fed- 
eral Office of Education took part in the exercises 


way different from those who usually 
attended the seminary. In his diary on 
that day appears the following item: 
‘Went to Alexandria to meet trustees. 
Offer was accepted.” 


Washington’s faith 


To-day we meet to put a plaque on this 
school building commemorating Washing- 
ton’s interest in it on this two-hundredth 
year after his birth. J hope that it may be 
possible to make this property into an 
educational shrine for the American people. 
It would be difficult to find a building more 
appropriate for a national shrine to our 
American faith in free education. For here 
George Washington himself gave practical 


demonstration of his conviction that the 
success of democracy depended on wide- 
spread education. He so believed in the 
necessity of education for all children that 
he established this free school for orphans in 
his home town of Alexandria. 

It was not a public school, to be sure. 
Real public schools came later. But 
Washington helped to plant the seed of 
public education in becoming the father 
of the public school system of Alexandria, 
For this school became part of the public 
school system of this colonial city in 1827, 
when the Congress of the United States 
authorized Alexandria to maintain public 
schools. 

The National Education Association, 
composed of the teachers of America, and 
the Office of Education are interested in 
seeing this fine old brick building made 
into an educational shrine. We hope 
that the thousands of boys and girls and 
men and women who annually ride down 
the Mount Vernon Boulevard to visit 
George Washington’s home will pause 
here beside this boulevard and see the 
school he created re-created as it was in 
his day. 


In the school 


We now propose, therefore, that the 
building be ceded to a national society 
whose sole interest is in Washington. It 
happened that in the month following 
Washington’s death those men who had 
been his close friends formed an organiza- 
tion mainly to carry on the charities 
which Washington had begun. These 
friends of Washington were known as the 
Washington Society. And to-day this or- 
ganization is marking this historic school. 

I would suggest that the school district 
of Alexandria cede this bit of ground and 
this historic building to this Washington 
Society to be used for a national shrine 
for education. On the third floor of the 
building there may well be organized a 
meeting place for the Washington Society 
where all its meetings should be held. On 
the second and ‘first floors there may be 
exhibits to show the kind of schools which 
existed in Washington’s time and how 
they were supported. Here could be pre- 
served those ‘‘horn’’ books so commonly 
used in the colonial schools, and the few 
printed books which had come in toward 
the end of the period. There might well 
be in this collection a first edition of 
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Noah Webster’s blue-backed ‘“‘American 
Spelling Book,’ which was in fact a com- 
bined speller and reader. This textbook 
was so popular in the United States that 
from its royalties of 1 cent per copy the 
author supported his family for the 20 
years he was at work on his dictionary of 
the English language. It was published 
only two years before Washington’s gift 
to this school. In that day the Latin 
grammar school did the college prepara- 
tory work. The few Latin and Greek 
books which were used in it might also be 
collected and kept in this building. 


Farewell address 


Finally, there are the catalogues of the 
‘nine colleges which existed in the colonies 
during the period prior to the Revolution- 
ary War. These and other materials 
which had to do with education in the 
early days could here be kept, and finally 
here also would be preserved those com- 
munications and documents of George 
Washington which have to do with edu- 
cation and which testify to his supreme 
faith in the need of an enlightened popu- 
lation. 

Here could be framed and kept a copy 
of that famous farewell address of Sep- 
tember 17, 1796, written a short three 
years before his death, when he said, 
“Promote then as an object of primary 
importance institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of the Government gives 
force to public opinion it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened.” 


* 


The sixth semiannual meeting of the 
N. E. A. Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics will be held 
in the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., 
February 25-27. 


* 


“The Speech Defective School Child,”’ 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, No. 7, 
is now 5 cents a copy. The Superintend- 
ent of Documents reports that he has been 
compelled to go back to press on this pub- 
lication, one of the Office of Education’s 
best sellers. 

“Commercial Education,’’ chapter 5, of 
the Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1928-1930, Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, is also 5 cents 
a copy now. 

* 


An evening course in television, tele- 
photography, and picture broadcasting is 
included in the 1933 program of Univer- 
sity College, “adult education” division 
of the University of Southern California. 
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The 1-Room School 


N SPITE of the fact that the number 
of l-room schools has decreased 
steadily since 1918, the first year for 
which data are available, 60 per 
cent of the public school buildings used 
in the United States in 1930 were of the 
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l-room type. In the 10 years from 1920 
to 1930 the number of 1l-room schools 
decreased at the average rate of 4,052 per 
year. In the biennium from 1928 to 
1930, however, the rate of decrease was 
only 2,297 per year. These schools will 
probably continue to decrease, but at a 
slower rate each year. The accompany- 
ing graph shows the number of l-room 
schools by 2-year periods from 1918 to 
1930. 


Status of the States, 1929-30 


Number and per cent of 1-room public 
school buildings, 1929-30 


| Total | 1-room school 









































ber of houses used 

Division and State be he Tee 

| build- | Num-/| Per 

| ings ber | cent 
United States... ...-....|247, 289 |148, 712 | 60. 14 
New England..-.............--| 9,656 | 4,460 | 46.19 
Maine.......- as 2,580 | 1,781 | 69.03 
New Hampshire-_.....--.-- 990 559 | 56. 46 
Vermont........- adiens 1,373 | 1,075 | 78.30 
Massachusetts__.-.--- “ 2, 847 498 | 17.49 
Rhode Island............-- 476 84 | 35.29 
Connecticut............... 1, 390 463 | 33.31 
Middle Atlantic.............-.| 27,200 | 15,292 | 56.02 
gf we 7, 796 | 66. 29 
New Jersey 2, 328 407 | 17.48 
Pennsylvania 13, 211 7, 089 53. 66 
East North Central | 42, 706 |"29, 235 | 68. 46 
Ohio. - .- 7,761 | 4,258 | 54.86 
Indiana_- 3,545 | 2,054 | 57.94 
RS aE ES 14, 209 | 10,072 | 70.88 
Michigan... 8,865 | 6,209 | 70.04 
Wisconsin - -- ; 8,326 | 6,642 | 79.77 
West North Central. ___- | 57, 960 | 46, 186 | 79. 60 
Minnesota__.....-.--. | 9,102 | 6,995 | 76.85 
ESE aS 4 | 11,820} 9, 79.17 
a niieninteibacaingasd 19,810 | 7,352 | 74.94 
North Dakota---.........-- ,107 | 4,270 | 83.61 
South Dakota............-| 5,360 | 4,744 | 38.51 
Nebraska... ‘“ ...--| 7,565 | 6,047 | 79.93 
RSS ee? 9,196 | 7,420 | 80.69 

















1 Statistics for 1925-26. 


Number and per cent of 1-room public 
school buildings, 1929-30—Con. 


: | 
Total | j-room school 





bor ot | houses used 
Division and State pa Fe 
school i, 
build- | Num-/| Per 
ings ber | cent 


32, 647 16, 612 | 50. 88 





South Atlantic.-........-- 





Delaware.__......--- 363 178 49. 04 























pargina ; ............ 1,865 | 1,024 | 54.91 
District of Columbia 170 1} 0.50 
. aa 5, 618 2,765 | 49. 22 
West Virginia. ---__- 6,383 | 4,289) 67.19 
North Carolina. _- 5, 825 2,096 | 35.98 
South Carolina. 4, 093 1,791 | 43.7 
Georgia.._..-- : 6, 173 3, 522 7. 05 
Florida... 2,157| 1946 | 43.86 
East South Central__- 25, 509 14, 973 58. 70 
Kentucky - -.---- 8,009 ; 6,089 | 76.03 
Tennessee --..-_._--. 6,031 | 3,091 | 51. 25 
Alabama. -...--- 5,754 | 2,896 | 50.33 
Mississippi - -- - - - - - 5,715 | 2,897 | 50.69 
West South Central._. 26, 462 | 10, 647 | 40. 24 
ayyinpvapinainctianmbieen 

pee 5,371 | 3,141 | 58.48 
Louisiana_.........-- 2,987 | 1,381 | 46.23 
Oklahoma. .--.-- 2 5, 868 2,600 | 44. 31 
oo eek 12, 236 | 3,525 | 28. 81 
Mountain...........--. 12,324 | 7,526 | 61.07 
Montana... _..-- : 3,539 | 2,693 | 76.09 

| | NTE 1, 507 865 | 57.40 
Wyoming-.---_----- 1, 521 1, 047 | 68.84 
Colorado. -.....__-- 7 3, 208 | 1,855 57. 82 
New Mexico. --..----- 1, 040 | 618 | 59.42 
(1 eee 538 172 | 31.97 
| rene RSS ragS 661} 91] 13.77 
Nevada. -.-.-. ae 310 185 | 59. 68 
a eee 12,726 | 3,781 | 29.71 
Washington 2, 645 | 960 | 36. 29 
Oregon... 22,681 | 1,302 | 48. 56 


California 


2 Statistics for 1927-28. 


400 | 21,519 | 20.53 


Not considering the District of Colum- 
bia, because it has a city environment 
only, Utah had the smallest percentage 
of 1-room schools in 1930 and South 
Dakota the largest, approximately 14 per 
cent and 88 per cent, respectively. If the 
country is divided into the nine regions 
used by the United States census, the 
Pacific States had the smallest average 
percentage of l-room schools, only about 
30 per cent, and the North Central States 


(Continued on p. 94) 
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Schools Abroad 


How they fare in the depression 


OW EDUCATION is being 
affected by the depression is 
the burden of a series of re- 
received from 39 
foreign countries. They came in reply 
to a circular asking, among other items, 
for educational expenditures in the years 
1927 to 1932, 
tion is affected to a greater or less degree 
than other national activities; the general 
effect on aumber of schools, size of classes, 
attendance on all 
levels of instruction; and the erection of 
new school buildings or the recondition- 
Fifteen Latin-American 
Asiatic, and 3 African 
well as 


ports just 


inclusive; whether educa- 


number of teachers, 


ing of old ones. 
14 European, 3 


countries are represented, as 


Newfoundland, the 9 Provinces of Can- 
ada, New Zealand, and the 6 States of 
Australia 
Canada 
Next-door neighbors first. Canada is 


sparsely settled, is growing in population, 
and is developing its resources. The de- 
more than a year later 
an in the United States and in 

form. Generally the Provinces 
are withholding school-building programs 
and in some cases reducing salaries, but 
idance is increasing and edu- 
cational expansion is slowed down, not 


pression came 
there tl 


milder 


school atte 


halted. Education, less than other gov- 
ernmental activities, is suffering from 
budget retrenchments. Prince Edward 
Island reports: 

Education will not suffer so long as it may be possible 
to avoid it All educational needs have been met 
and there has been a gradual expansion in facilities as 
needs have arisen; the length of sessions has been main- 
tained and there has been an increase of about 8 per 
cent in average daily attendance, and indications are 


that progre vill be maintained. 
In the 


schools have 


large Province of Ontario ‘‘no 
closed and there has 
been a marked improvement in attendance 

School boards have erected 
new buildings and improved old build- 


been 


at all schools. 


ings only where conditions demanded 
such action.”’ 
Mexico 

The National Government of Mexico 
provides about two-thirds of all the 
money spent for education in that 
country. It seems determined to carry 
on its educational renaissance despite 


the depression. The American consulate 


reports: 


The retrenchment policy of the Government is not 
necessarily a | to affect education, since the Govern- 





* Chief, foreign school systems division, Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 


By JAMES F. ABEL * 


ment’s program is to expand educational activities in 
thecountry .. . School expenditures from the national 
treasury have steadily increased since 1927... . 
While the depression has no doubt had some effect on 
the expansion of educational activities in Mexico, its 
general effect is thought not to have been felt so much 
as in other branches of governmental activities. 


Uruguay 


With respect to other Latin-American 
countries, Uruguay has continued its 
educational program almost entirely un- 
affected by the depression, except that 
new building has been limited. The 1933 
budget for the National Board of Educa- 
tion of Argentina compares favorably 
with those for 1931 and 1932. The 
Government of Panama is reducing expen- 
ditures; some. rural schools, where the 
matriculation was low, have been closed, 
and— 

The number of students for each teacher has in- 
creased, but the number of studies (per teacher) has 
not increased and remains the same. In the large 
towns it has been necessary to increase the number of 
teachers owing to the fact that attendance has increased 
considerably. As for the construction of school build- 
ings, a considerable sum has been spent in constructing 
modern buildings, and many buildings which were 
in bad condition have been repaired, 

No special changes of importance have 
come in the educational situation in 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, and Haiti. 
In Peru, El Salvador, and Honduras the 
schools have suffered. The revolution 
in Brazil, the civil war and the earth- 
quake in Nicaragua, and political dis- 
turbances in Cuba, than the 
economic depression, interrupted 
educational progress. 


more 
have 


Italy 


For the European area, from Albania 
comes the cheerful statement, ‘‘There is 
no period of depression in Albania.” 
Italy is carrying on its expanding financial 
program, and education should continue 
to receive its share of the increasing ex- 
penditure, since it is the avowed policy 
of the Government to reduce illiteracy. 
Further: 

There has been a steady increase in the last few years 
in the number of pupils and teachers in the elementary, 
secondary, and higher schools, together with an increase 
in the number of buildings for educational purposes. 

Luxemburg decreased its 1932 budget 
‘‘within sane limits,’”’ and the Government 
declares that education will not be per- 
mitted to suffer in appreciable degree. 


Ireland 


The Irish Free State gives out the em- 
phatic declaration: 


The present national policy is one of economic self- 
development and of improved social services. Budget 
increases under these heads are offset by economies in 
other directions and by increased taxation. Education 
is at present seeing the fulfillment of a big reform pro- 
gram begun by the Irish Government in 1922 and now 
nearing completion. National pclicy may possibly 
require some curtailment of educationa) expenditure, 
especially in respect of the emoluments of primary 
teachers, but so far education expenditure remains 
unaffected. 

The small Ugro-Finnish countries of 
northwestern Europe are all reducing 
their budgets, but funds for education in 
Estonia are yearly an increasingly higher 
per cent of the total expenditures; the 
decrease for schools is not unproportional 
in Latvia; and Lithuania, which allots 
to education 14 per cent of its budget, 
expects nothing more than temporary 
curtailment of its school expansion pro- 
gram. Education and social services have 
suffered unduly in Finland. 

Under the guidance of the Ministry of 
Education the schools of Poland have been 
able to care for increasing attendance in 
the face of lessened national appropria- 
tions. The situation in Spain is com- 
plicated by the establishment of the 
Republic and the closing of large numbers 
of private sectarian schools. The effects 
of the economic depression can not be 
determined. 


England and France 


The Government of England is making 
drastic cuts in its budget, including 
education and the social services, and is 
proposing higher fees for secondary 
schools. France, to the contrary, is 
expecting to make all secondary schooling 
free of tuition, and even in Morocco is 
holding educational appropriations at the 
level they have reached by steady 
increases in the past five years. 

Japan is retrenching in everything but 
military and naval expenditures. Coin- 
cident with the termination of the era of 
prosperity, the country completed a 
school-building program, and partly due 
to this, national appropriations for educa- 
tion have decreased, but beyond that 
education is expected to bear its share of 
the cuts. For the Government schools of 
Palestine, progress in all directions has 
been seriously checked, especially in the 
matter of buildings and equipment. The 
schools of the Jewish agency have suffered 
greatly; in the past, most of their funds 
came from the United States. 


Australia and New Zealand 


Australia, like Canada, is increasing in 
population. More money is needed yearly 
to provide schools for the greater number 
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of children. Each of the six States has its 
own schoo] system which it maintains 
mostly from State funds. In 1930, by 
general agreement in the Commonwealth, 
budgets were cut some 20 per cent. Edu- 
cation had to take a share—not an unduc 
one—in the economies, with the result 
that school building has about stopped 
and teachers’ salaries have been reduced 

The national treasury of New Zealand 
bears nearly all the expense of education 
and social services in that country. The 
expenditures for these of £4,133,242 in 
1929-30 was reduced to £3,415,518 in 
1931-32. Building and maintenance 
charges are kept to a minimum, but all the 
public schools are in operation and very 
few private schools have been forced to 
close. Attendance has increased at sec- 
ondary schools and hig! 


higher institutions 
New Books 


India in 1930-31. A statement pre- 
pared for presentation to Parliament in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
twenty-sixth section of the Government 
of India Act (5 & 6 Geo. V, ch. 61 
Calcutta. Government of India Central 
Publication Branch. 1932. 752 p. 

India is a well-documented country. No one need 
be in ignorance about it because of lack of authentic, 
official information published regularly. The volume 
cited is the annual report on the progress and condition 
of the country. It includes good chapters on health 
and education, and the advancement of science, and 
in addition furnishes the background for understanding 
them. 

The School Certificate Examination, 
being the report of the panel of investi- 
gators appointed by the Secondary Schoo! 
Examinations Council to inquire into the 
eight approved school certificate exami- 
nations held in the summer of 1931. 
London. His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
1932. 161 p: 

For persons who wish to understand the working of 
the system of secondary school examinations in Eng- 
land, this volume is valuable. Moreover, it includes 
much good discussion of the general purposes and use- 
fulness of examinations. 


The 1-Room School 


(Continued from p. 82) 
had the largest, approximately 80 per 
cent. The accompanying table shows 
the percentage of l-room schools in each 
section of the country and in each State 
in 1929-30. 

The total number of public school 
buildings increased steadily from 1870 to 
1915, as shown on the accompanying 
graph, but has decreased since that time. 
In 1930 there was almost the same num- 
ber of school buildings in use as in 1900, 
although about 30,000 new buildings 
came into use between 1900 and 1915 and 
an equal number was discontinued from 
1915 to 1930. Consolidation of schools 
and transportation of pupils are causes of 
the decrease in number of school build- 
ings.—Emery M. Foster. 
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By SABRA W. VOCUGHT 
Inbrarian, Office of Education 


GLIMPSE of the life of the school 
teacher in the early days is given 
in ‘‘Life of a pioneer school 

woman,’ by Ida H. Stiner, in Sierra 
Educational News for September. It is 
the story of the life of Jessie Helen Wing, 
bornin Maine. After teaching for several 
years in her native State she was called to 
California where she went in 1870 and 
taught in Poker Flat. @‘‘What can the 
library do for the school whose budget is 
cut?’’ is a question which is answered in 
North Dakota Teacher for September. 
Lillian E. Cook, secretary and director 
of the State library commission, points 
out a number of definite services that can 
be rendered. @ Practical Home Econom- 
ics for September calls attention to a 
service rendered to its readers. A list of 
manufacturers is given from whom edu- 
cational material may be obtained free or 
at low cost. The material is grouped un- 
ler four heads: Foods and Health, Tex- 
tiles, House Furnishings, School Cafe- 
terias. The service department of the 
periodical will take care of any requests 
received. @ Dr. Ben D. Wood, director of 
the bureau of educational research in Co- 
lumbia University, reports in School 
Management for September an experi- 
ment which has just been completed. 
Under the title ‘‘Does the typewriter 
stimulate learning in the elementary 
schools?”’ he tells how 14,000 school 
children and more than 400 teachers in 
50 schools in a dozen American cities as- 
sisted in this experiment. He also re- 
counts very briefly the findings. @A 
rather startling innovation in the furnish- 
ing of a school library is discussed in 
School Executives Magazine for October 
by Frances Clendening, of Detroit. 
@ Under the title “ Alice in Blunderland,”’ 
William Trufant Foster bitterly criticizes 
those so-called economists who, having 
forced the liquidation of business, are 
now trying to force the liquidation of in- 
telligence. In School Management for 
October he says: ‘Particularly in the 
present crisis, retrenchment in education 
is dangerous, for education is the chief 
bulwark of the Nation against the destruc- 
tive forces of extreme radicalism. To 
cripple our public schools is the surest way 


to liquidate public intelligence.’ @That 
the younger generation with clear-headed 
simplicity of 16 and 17 years is questioning 
the value of the education it is receiving is 
discussed in the Forum for November. 
Leroy Burton, himself a teacher, asks the 
question, ‘‘ What shall I teach?’’ and won- 
ders whether the traditional education of 
our schools has not failed to develop in the 
citizens of to-morrow the ability to meet 
the problems they will be obliged to face. 
@ The Scottish Educational Journal for 
October 7 has an interesting account of 


the presentation of the honorary fellow- 
ship of the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land to Dr. Helen Keller and Mrs. 
Macy. @ In September the editor of 
School Management sent an appeal to 
every newspaper cartoonist in the United 
States, asking him to present the opening 
of school not as boredom and unattractive 
to the children but as the return of an 
opportunity to be visualized as a modern 
happy school. School Management for 
October gives a dozen cartoons made in 
response to the appeal. @ The Bulletin 
of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals begins its twelfth volume with 
the October number, a new policy and, 
a new dress. It will be known hereafter 
as The National Elementary Principal, 
and will be issued five times a vear instead 
of four. Eva G. Pinkston, executive 
secretary of the department, is the editor, 
and outlines her plan in a bnef foreword 
entitled ‘‘Through the Editor’s Specs.” 
@ A charmingly poetic description of 
Chapel Hill, the seat of the University of 
North Carolina, as it appeats in these 
days of depression is given in School and 
Society for October 15, by D1. Edgar W. 
Knight, under the title, ‘‘Heaven’s Bless- 
ings Attend Her.” @ Katherine L. Callo- 
way, of Calumet Senior High School, 
Chicago, has contributed an interesting 
article to the Journal of Geography for 
November, ‘‘Songs and Poems of Many 
Lands.” It discusses briefly the poetry of 
some dozen countries, giving illustrative 
quotations. @‘‘Education’’ devotes its 
November number to the subject of crea- 
tive writing. The contributors discuss 
the subject at the various school levels 
from ‘‘young children”’ through ‘‘junior 
college” to ‘‘graduate work in English.” 











‘Teachers Colleges: Composite 


HE STUDIES of the eurricu- 
lum specialists on the staff of 


he National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers include 
(1) a brief inquiry form (No. 12) sent to 


all institutions of higher education; (2) 
of practices as revealed in the 
125 selected 


an analysis 


catalogues of approximately 


universities, colleges, teachers colleges, 


schools;! (3) intensive studies 


and norn 
of 56 selected institutions of higher learn- 


ing, the latter surveyed by more detailed 
inquiry forms and also by visitation; and 
(4) analyses of 4,000 record cards of 
prospect ve teachers This article will 
summarize the findings of the brief 


inquiry (No. 12) sent to teachers colleges, 


normal s« ls, city training schools, and 
private teacher-training schools. 

Because of space Jimitation only the 
rom 145 teachers colleges and 
s on this phase of the survey 
This group includes 
institutions which 


main facts 
norma! schoo 
will be reported. 
79 per cent of those 
agreed to cooperate, and this group of 
institutions is 71.2 per cent of all such 
institutions 

1. General -(aA) Enroll- 
ment.—The typical teachers college 4 en- 
rolls 644 students (range, 39-3925) during 
the regular academic year and 587 (range, 
11-3504) during the summer 
During the regular year about one-third 
of the students are men, and during the 
this falls to one-fifth. 
students (95 per cent) are 

the colleges as 
prospective teachers. 


information 


session. 


summer session 
Almost all 

reported by teachers 
(ps) Type and length of session.—There 
—50.6 to 49.4 per cent 

following the semester and quarter terms, 
the former type the 
median length of the term is 18 weeks, and 
in the latter it is 12 weeks. More than 


is an even division 


respectively In 


1 The catalogue analyses have been summarized in 
ScHOooL LirE, November and December, 1932. 

? The writer is responsible for the interpretations of 
the survey findings in those types of teacher-preparing 
institutions. Dr. W. E. Peik, of the University of 
Minnesota, is in charge of similar curricular studies in 
the universities, colleges, and junior colleges. 

® Space limitations also compel the omission of the 
reactions of these administrative leaders to 50 issues of 
teacher education 
repetition the writer will use the term 
teachers college to include all types of teachers colleges, 


‘To save 


normal schools, city training schools, and private 
technical schools 
*Principal specialist, curriculum research, 


National Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
and head department of education, Colorado 
State Teachers College. 
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three-fourths (76.4 per cent) of these 
institutions report summer sessions. The 
median length of the summer term is 6.98 
weeks, although 42 per cent report terms 
10 weeks or longer. 


(c) Residence and scholarship  stand- 
ards.—Practically all teachers colleges 
require the conventional one year (or 


more) of residence work before any cer- 
tificate or degree is granted. Also most 
teachers colleges (95.7 per cent) report 
a scholarship requirement, and nearly all 
require an average grade of ‘‘C”’ or better. 
The rule requiring a higher scholarship in 
the major than in other subjects is not 
enforced in four-fifths of the schools, nor 
is the practice of ‘“‘credit for quality” 
(excess credit for work graded above 
average) followed generally; only 12 per 
cent of the schools follow this practice. 

(p) Types of diplomas, certificates, and 
degrees given.—Normal schools have con- 
ventionally given various certificates at 
the completion of short-term curricula.’ 
Only 28 of the 145 report 1-year diplomas 
and certificates, yet there are 24 different 
titles listed. In the 90 institutions listing 
2-year curricula, one finds 62 different 
kinds of diplomas and certificates. In 
50 institutions listing diplomas and cer- 
tificates for 3-year curricula, one finds 
50 different kinds. At the completion of 
the 4-year course, 105 schools give 48 
types of degrees, diplomas, and certifi- 
cates. In this case the significant fre- 
quencies are: (1) B. 8. in education, 33 in- 
stitutions; (2) A. B. degree, 31 institu- 
tions; (3) B. S. degree, 18 institutions; and 
(4) bachelor of education, 17 institutions. 
Only 12 of the institutions reporting on 
this question listed graduate work, yet 
here were nine kinds of degrees and cer- 
tificates listed. 

(x) Supply and demand data.—Earlier 
articles in Scnoot Lire (January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, 1932) have summarized 
supply and demand data as gathered from 
approximately 465,000 teachers in the 
field. A brief check of this same problem 
was made in this inquiry. Each institu- 
tion was asked to note the kinds of teachers 


5 While there is a decided trend throughout the 
country for these institutions to become degree-granting 
teachers colleges, there is slight evidence of continuity 
in curriculum organization; in most institutions 3 and 
4 year curricula are built upon 1 and 2 year curricula 
with insufficient attention to articulation of junior and 
senior college work. 


of which there were an apparent excess or 
an undersupply in the area served. The 
significant facts on this point from 92 
institutions reporting may be summarized 
as follows: Practically all kinds of teachers 
are listed on both sides of the supply 
problem, yet it would appear that the 
oversupply problem is greatest in English 
and the social studies * and that there is 
no undersupply problem except in Latin, 
mathematics, commerce, and 
music. However, 13 per cent report over- 
supply in all fields; 16.5 per cent report no 


science, 


undersupply. 

(r) Graduate trends—A few teachers 
colleges have entered the graduate level of 
instruction; 15 such institutions offer 
graduate work. The number of graduate 
degrees given is small—a median of 4.69 
per institution (range 0-75) during the 
regular year and 6.25 per institution 
(range 0-190) during the summer term. 

2. Aims of institutions of higher educa- 
tion.—Each administrator filling out in- 
quiry 12 was asked to check a list of 25 
aims’ in one of four ways: (1) Directly 
and specifically provided for throughout 
the institution, (2) directly and snecifi- 
sally provided for in some departments, 
(3) indirectly or incidentally provided for, 
and (4) not considered. The percentages 
of institutions promoting all aims in the 
first three ways are approximately equal— 
an average of 30.8 per cent of the schools 
claim to promote the 25 aims directly and 
throughout the institution, 30.6 per cent 
directly in some departments, 24 per cent 
indirectly or incidentally promote them, 
and 14.6 per cent of the schools do not 
consider the aims. 

A summary of the five ranking aims 
for each of the above four ways of pro- 
viding or not providing for them shows in 
relief a certain philosophy of college 
objectives. First, the general content 
implied conventionally in the education 
of a teacher is sought throughout the 
institutions. This includes knowledge, 
culture, and specific preparation. Second, 
it is peculiar that command of the funda- 
mental processes, presumably a primary 

* A rough check on these figures was obtained in the 
actual number of graduates in June, 1931, in 20 teachers 
colleges obtained for purposes of analyzing the per- 
manent record cards of about 1,500 teachers college 
students; 37 per cent of the 4-year secondary group 
majored in English or history and the social studies. 

? The list was adapted and rephrased from a list pre- 
pared by L. V. Koos and C. C. Crawford, reported 
under the title of ‘College Aims, Past and Present,’’ in 
School and Society, vol. 14, pp. 499 509 (Dec. 3, 1931). 
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objective on the elementary level, persists 
80 strongly on the college level. Third, it 
is significant that some of the general 
“cardinal” principles are sought in some 
departments but are not general aims of 
the entire teacher-preparing institutions. 
Yet one might ask, Are not all students to 
be educated for physical efficiency, 
social responsibility, worthy home mem- 
bership, or, indeed, life needs in general? 
Fourth, the scien- 


civic- 


which curricula are made, as reported by 


the administrative officials in these 
teachers colleges. In rank order, depart- 
ment heads and directors of practice 
teaching are most interested in such 


changes, but the changes are based upon 
research by the curriculum committee and 
department heads. Such changes are 
proposed by the curriculum committee, 
department heads, and instructors; they 
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(of 67 offering) include: (1) Biological 
science, 37; (2) sociology, 30; (3) 


science, 28; (4) education, 25; | 


physical 
health, 


0 
23; (6) modern history, 23; (7) music, 
21; (8) general literature, 20; (9) art, 17; 
and (10) ancient history, 15. These 
10 courses include 92 per cent of the 
frequencies. 


This type of inno- 
students are excused 
from the routine 


(sp) Honor courses 
vation, in which 





tific approach is 
evident in some de- 
partments. Fifth, 
manners and char- 
acter training, even 
religious training, 
are incidentally pro- 
vided. Research is 
not considered in a 
third of the teach- 
ers’ colleges under 
review, and in over 
two-fifths it is inci- 
dental to other ob- 
jectives. 

One should note 
the limitation of 
such attempts to 
evaluate aims. In 
the first place, no 
list can state all the 
aims of each insti- 
tution as conceived - 


third are men). 
are men). 


toward 4 years). 


departments. 


department 





Summing Up 


The typical teachers college enrolls during the regular year about 650 students (one- 
It also provides a summer term of six weeks and enrolls about 585 students (one-fifth 
Curricula of all lengths are found, with 2 and 4 year modes predominating (trend 


There are more than 50 kinds of teachers being prepared, the main types including 
kindergarten-primary, intermediate, English, mathematics, biology, music, history, 
and physical education for women. 

In addition to an implied professional aim, these institutions are concerned with facts, 
command of fundamental processes, and ‘‘culture. 

Broad values of preparing for life needs, development of scientific attitudes, character 
training, and the like are provided at most indirectly through the work of certain 


” 


Curricula and courses are made (proposed, adopted, ratified) by several agencies 
heads, curriculum committees, instructors, the president, and the 
faculty, and even in some instances through the State department of education. (D) 
There is only slight evidence to indicate a tendency to adopt such innovations as 
‘‘honors”’ courses, the tutorial plan, comprehensive examinations, and ability grouping. 


of class attendance 


and specific as- 
signments and are 
permitted to plan 


their own procedure 
the general 
supervision of an ad- 


under 


viser, is not preva- 
lent in teachers’ col- 
leges; only 9.3 per 


cent have such 
courses. 

(c) Comprehensive 
examinations.—Sim- 


ilarly, but 10.7 per 
cent give examina- 
tions covering all or 
- a portion of a cur- 
riculum. 





Tutorial 
The tutorial 
plan provides in- 
structors as advisers 


plan. 








by those guiding its 

destiny. In the second place, it is diffi- 
cult to use phrases in such a manner that 
ambiguity is avoided. 

Only a third of the institutions, ac- 
cording to the reaction of administrative 
leaders, give attention to individual 
differences throughout the institution. 
Training for leadership is a direct objec- 
tive in all departments in but a fourth of 
these institutions. Only slightly 
than half of the institutions seek to pro- 
mote the wise use of leisure. It is signifi- 
cant that the theory of mental discipline 
is not generally held; only 10 of 134 insti- 
tutions checking that aim assert that they 
attempt to provide for it specifically 
throughout all departments, and but 22 
more even attempt to promote it in some 
departments. Finally, one should note 
that most administrative leaders checked 
all aims either as directly or incidentally 
sought; there was slight evidence of any 
aim being neglected except the aim— 
education of graduate students. 

3. Agencies involved in curriculum con- 
struction in the teachers colleges Fifteen 
agencies for proposing, indorsing, stimu- 
lating, and adapting both curricula and 
courses were listed in inquiry 12. It is 
significant that the variety of agencies by 
whieh both curricula and courses are 
proposed and ratified could not be antici- 
pated, for 22 other agencies were added. 

(a) Curriculum changes—The follow- 
ing statements summarize the ways in 


more 


are indorsed by the president and the cur- 
riculum committee, and are finally adopted 
by the faculty or the State department. 
It is significant to note the place that 
State departments occupy in the organiza- 
tion of curricula in teachers colleges. 

4. Restrictions on rank.—This section 
attempts to appraise practices as to pro- 
gression of course work and presumed 
articulation of college work. Two main 
types of questions were asked: Are stu- 
dents permitted (1) to take courses two or 
more years beyond their class rank in col- 
lege and (2) to take courses two or more 
years below their class rank? One may 
summarize briefly by saying that almost 
all institutions assert that they do not per- 
mit students to take work two or more 
years above their rank, but only about 
half forbid the opposite practice. An at- 
tempt to discover what proportion of work 
could be taken above or below one’s class 
rank, when institutions indicated that the 
practice was permitted, resulted in such a 
spread of practices that it is impossible to 
note any general proportions. 

5. Special features of curriculum content 
and method—(a) Orientation course work.— 
An orientation course is defined as one 
which covers one of the larger areas of 
human knowledge. This feature is 
cliamed by 67 (48.2 per cent) of the teach- 
ers colleges which answered the question. 
A total of 19 such courses was listed. The 
first 10 such courses with the frequencies 


to a relatively 
small group of students, to whose work 
they give careful periodic supervision 
for the purpose of promoting scholarship 
and developing effective habits of study. 


‘Sixteen and three-tenths of the teachers’ 


colleges replying to this question report 
the use of this plan. 

(zg) Ability grouping.—To the query, 
**Does your institution in any department 
which enrolls prospective teachers use 
ability grouping for sectioning classes?’’ 
56, or 39.4 per cent, of the 142 schools 
answered in the affirmative. Of these 56, 
only 8 use the plan in all classes. 

6. Kinds and lengths of curricula 
provided in teachers colleges.—The 51 types 
listed on the blank included 26 types of 
teachers of academic subjects, 12 educa- 
tion curricula, 9 types of special subject 
curricula, and 4 special service curricula. 
Variety typifies the kinds and lengths of 
curricula offered in the teachers colleges. 

(aA) Academic curricula.—One might 
assume that academic subjects would 
presuppose standard curricula for four 
years or more in length. Yet approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the curricula checked 
are less than four years in length. The 
most prevalent kinds of 4-year curricula 
for academic teachers in the 132 teachers 
colleges under review are in rank order: 
(1) English, (2) mathematics, (3) French, 
(4) history, and (5) chemistry. It would 
appear that teachers colleges aré recogniz- 
ing to a slight degree a tendency, in the 
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preparation of secondary teachers, to organ- 
ize foreign language, science, and social sci- 
ence in a more unified and related manner. 

The frequencies of 4-year curricula in 
the special subject fields, such as art, home 
economics, etc., are slightly lower than 
in the academic subjects. The most 
frequent 4-year curricula in rank order are: 


Music, physical education for women, 
home economics, physical education for 
men, and art. 

When one turns to the education cur- 


ricula, one finds distinct evidence of 
continued emphasis on curricula less than 


four years in length. About 55 per cent 


of all curricula such as kindergarten- 
primary, intermediate, upper grades, 
supervision, principalships, and superin- 


tendents are less than four years in 
length, and in the case of kindergarten- 
primary curricula and intermediate cur- 
ricula the ratio is 2 to 1 for curricula less 
than four years in Jength—an average of 


93 of 132 teachers colleges provide cur- 


ricula of less than four years in length 
and an average of 45 provide 4-year 
curricula. There are, however, indica- 
tions from other data that a 4-year pro- 
gram is to become more general. Itis also 
interesting to note the tendency toward 


ral curricuJa; there are 23 curricula 
of one year or less in length as compared to 
45 two-year rural] curricula, 15 three-year 
curricula, and 35 four-year curricula. 

Summarizing, may say that the 
kinds of frequently pre- 
pared, totaling all lengths of curricula, are: 
(1) Kindergarten-primary, 155; (2) inter- 
mediate, 129; (3) rural, 123; (4) upper 
grades, 123; (5) English, 102; (6) mathe- 
matics, 97; (7) biology, 84; (8) music, 80; 
(9) geography, 79; (10) history, 74; (11) 
physical education for women, 74.8 The 
ranking 4-year curricula include: (1) 
English, 78; (2) mathematics, 72; (3) 
French, 57; (4) history, 55; (5) music, 51; 
(6) chemistry, 50; (7) general social science, 
50; (8) upper grades, 50; (9) physical 
education fer women, 50; and (10) 
geography, 49. In the former case there 
is a prevalence of typica] normal-school 
curricula in elementary education, whereas 
in the 4-year curricula the chief emphasis 
seems to be placed on academic subjects. 

With the limitations of question-blank 
procedures in mind, it would, nevertheless, 
appear that the data herein summarized 
reflect rather clearly theories and prac- 
tices of teacher education in most teachers 
colleges, normal schools, city training 
schools, and private and technical training 
schools throughout the United States. It 
is believed that the returns to this inquiry 
accurately represent the opinions of admin- 
istrators of these institutions, andit ishoped 
that this brief summary will help those offi- 
cers and others interested to improve still 
further the education of teachers. 


longer ru 


one 


teachers most 


§ The frequencies represent the total number of cur- 
ricula offered of all lengths in 132 teachers colleges report- 
ing. 
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President Calls Citizens 


to confer on crisis in education 


N AN ENDEAVOR to work out 

methods of making necessary retrench 

ments in school expenditures with least 
possible injury to the coming generation, 
and to secure effective participation in 
constructive action by citizens of widely 
differing points of view but with a com- 
mon interest in education, a Citizens’ 
Conference on the Crisis in Education 
was held January 5 and 6, at the call of 
President Hoover, in the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Washington, D. C. 
Representatives of the Office of Educa- 
tion, American Council on Education, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and the Nation- 
al Grange cooperated in attempting to 


formulate a statement of recommended 
policies in the light of which any com- 
munity may examine its own situation 
and make appropriate adjustments. The 
February issue of Scnoot Lire will re- 
port in full this important conference, 
Whuch discussed shrinkage in national in- 
come, increase in governmental expendi- 
tures, reduction in wages and commodity 
prices, increase in bonded indebtedness, 
costs of debt service, the increase in school 
attendance during the past few years of 
unemployment, the number of youths 
under 18 years of age gainfully employed, 
and many other significant factors that vi- 
tally affect the support of America’s schools. 
Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur was chairman of the conference. 


New Chicago Teaching Tool 


NUSUAL INTEREST by 
America’s leading educators was 
manifested recently in the first 

showing of two talking motion pictures 
to be used by the University of Chicago 
in the teaching of physical science. The 
films, also to be made available to other 
schools as an aid to teaching and to 
learning, are ‘‘Oxidation and Reduction”’ 
and “The Molecular Theory of Matter.” 
First of a series of 20 talking pictures, the 
first two were produced under the super- 
vision of Hermann I. Schlesinger, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, and Harvey B. Lemon, 
professor of physics, University of Chi- 
cago. Representatives of the university 
and of the Erpi Picture Consultants, who 
have charge of technical production of 
the sound pictures, directed showings of 








the films in Washington, D. C., New 
York, and Chicago. Federal Office of 
Education staff members witnessed the 
Washington showing. Leaders in all 
branches of education also attended show- 
ings in Chicago and New York City. 
Three other films in the physical seience 
series soon to be ready are “Energy and 
Its Transformation,’ ‘ Electrostatics,”’ 
and “The Velocity of Light.” Similar 
talking-picture courses of 20 films each 
will be produced in fields of biological 
science, social ezience, and the humanities. 
For additional information about securing 
films or to arrange special showings of 
those ready before meetings of chemistry 
or physics teachers, write to the University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 





A scene from ‘‘The Molecular Theory of Matter,”’ showing actual recording of machine-gun bullets striking 
against a steel plate. The steel plate is connected with a gauge which registers the force exerted by cumu- 
lative impacts of bullets on the plate. This aids in understanding how continuous bombardment of gas 
molecules exerts pressure on walls of its container 
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Jane Addams 


Points to the rise of Negro education 


ERHAPS the most remarkabie 
graphic chart of the thousands 
published annually by the vari- 
ous departments of the United States Gov- 
ernment is one issued last year from thi 
Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior, which shows the rise in literacy 
among Negroes. It records the percentage 
of increase in literacy among Negroes from 
2 per cent in 1850 to 84 per cent in 1930. 
The graph is the cold report of a herculean 
effort, for it is almost impossible to over- 
estimate the difficulties confronting the 
ambitious adult whose forebears have 
never had any advantages of education. 
No group of people 
been more successfu 
these difficulties than have the Negroes 
through three generations 
The Negroes, perhaps above any group 
in our population, are persistent in sending 
their children to school in the midst of 
difficulties. Their school attendance is 
high in spite of the fact that in 14 of the 
Southern States 93 per cent of the schools 


in our country have 
l overcoming all 





PERCENTAGE SCHOOL POPULATION (5-20 YEARS OF AGE) 1S OF 
OTAL NEGRO POPULATION, AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF 
HOOL ATTENDANCE AND LITERATE PERSONS, 1850-1930. 


for Negroes are rural schools, often diffi- 
ult of access, with the one teacher some- 
times poorly equipped, and with a short- 
ened term. It is obvious that the develop- 
ment of the Negro race in the United 
States depends more directly upon the 
elementary-school teacher than on any 

her factor. The teachers themselves 
are conscious of this. Despite their 
meager pay, the Negro teachers are eager 
to improve their professional equipment. 
It has been estimated that more than 
30,000 Negro teachers were enrolled last 
year in summer schools throughout the 
country. The high schools for Negro 
young people, although inadequate in 
number, are gradually adding vocational 
guidance, and the pupils are at least made 
aware of the variety of occupations and of 
the careful preparation demanded of those 
who enter them. I wish we could say that 


they always found positions in their chosen 
occupations.— JANE AppaAms, from Amer- 
ican Education Week radio address over 


NBC network. 
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While there is a slight decrease in the percentage the school population bears to the total Negro popula- 


tion, the percentages of schooo] attendance and literate Negroes show marked increases. 
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ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 
MEET 


[HE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, 
at its annual meeting held in New Orleans 
during the first weel December, ap- 


proved a plan by which entrance to college 


may be based on three instead of four 
years of work in schools operating on the 
unior and senior high school plan. This 


is not to be construed as a movement for 
shortening thé high-school course The 
action was taken in order that the develop- 
ment of the junior high school in southern 
territory may not be influenced unduly by 
the necessity for meeting college-admission 
requirements. Under the new plan a 
pupil] may be admitted on the basis of 
work completed in the senior high school 
only. 

The association approved for accredit- 
ing 1,194 secondary schools, exactly the 
same number as a year ago. Fifty-two 
schools were dropped, but the total num- 
ber was kept constant by the admission of 
52 new schools to the accredited list 

President William P. Few, of Duke 
University, is the newly elected president 
of the southern association. 

The Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland at its meeting on November 25 
approved inclusion of 607 secondary 
schools on its accredited list. 

One of the important undertakings of 
the association is an extensive study of 
teacher load, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, Dr. E. D. Grizzell, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, chairman. The 
study is especially significant in that it 
attempts to secure data not only on 
classroom teaching but also on other 
activities of the teacher, such as extra- 
curriculum load, study-hall supervision, 
library work, home-room responsibilities, 
and the like. 

President William Mather Lewis, of 
Lafayette College, is president of the 
association for the ensuing year. 

—CaRL A. JESSEN 


HEALTH POINTERS 


THe NationaL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCI- 
ation, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, makes available to teachers Pointers 
on Health Assets and Teacher’s Inventory 
of Health Assets. Both contain useful 
hints for pupil health, as well as references 
for schoolroom improvement—ventila- 
tion, lighting, seating, drinking water, 
toilets, pupil cleanliness, the community, 
school nurse, medical inspection, teeth, 
sight, hearing, lunches, ete. Many Office 
of Education publications are listed as 
helpful guides in Pointers on Health 
Assets. 

















New Government Aids 


for ‘Teachers 


THE PUBLICATIONS LISTED may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. Remittances should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, 


or check. 


Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


J » 
Publications 

Textile Market of Argentina. 1932. 
116 p., illus. (Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Trade Promotion 
Series No. 132.) 

Gives not only a general background of market condi- 
tions but the latest statistical data available. It serves 
also as a handbook of basic information on Argentine 
production of wool, cotton, and other fibers, and on the 
local textile industry. (Economics; Geography.) 
*Good Proportions in the Diet. 1928. 
22 p., illus. (Department of Agriculture, 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1313.)  5¢. 


Discusses kinds, proportions, and amounts of foods 
needed for an “‘average” or “‘census” family which 
consists of a father and a mother, both doing active but 


not hard muscular work, and three children under 12 


years ofage. Suggests what to buy for a week’s supply 
of vegetables and fruits, efficient protein foods, cereal 
foods, sweets, and fats and fat foods. Sample bills of 
fare are included. (Home economics.) 


*The Work of the United States Public 
Health Service. 1931. 30 p. (Public 
Health Service.) 5¢. (Civics; Health 


education.) 


Exhibits. 1932. Folder published by the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 
Free upon application to the Women’s 
Bureau. 


The National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation—Its Accomplishments and Aims. 
14 p. (Department of Commerce, Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization.) 
Free. 


Employment of Mentally Deficient Boys 
and Girls. 107 p. (Children’s Bureau, 
Publication No. 210.) 

A report on the work histories of mentally handicapped 
minors dealing with their industrial adjustment. 
Part 1 of the report relates to pupils formerly emolled 
in the special classes of the public schools in Detroit, 
Rochester (N. Y.), Newark, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Oakland; Part 2, to young persons 
formerly attending two Illinois State institutions for 
the feeble-minded. (Special education; Socia] welfare; 
Vocational guidance.) 


General Information on the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, North 
Carolina-Tennessee. 14 p. rotoprinted. 
(National Park Service.) Free. (Geog- 
raphy; Recreation.) 





*This publication is one of those called for most by 
teachers, according to information received from the 
issuing office. 


Amendments to Immigration Laws En- 
acted Since Compilation of January 1, 


1930. 1931. (Bureau of Immigration, 
Department of Labor.) 5¢. (Adult 
education; Naturalization.) 

Chrysanthemums for the home. 1931. 


18 p., illus. (U. 8. 
culture, Farmers’ 
5¢. 


Department of Agri- 
Bulletin No. 1311.) 


Largely devoted to the subject of chrysanthemum 
culture, including a discussion of the preparation of the 
soil, summer pruning, fertilizing, staking, disbudding, 
shelters, propagation, varieties, types of blooms, and 
insect enemies. (Agriculture; Nature study.) 


Consumption of Silver in the Arts and 
Industries of the United States. 1932. 
(Bureau of Mines, Economie Paper 14.) 
5¢. (Economics; Industrial education.) 


Maps 


Army Air Corps Strip Airway Maps.— 
Scale 1:500,000, or about 8 miles to the 
inch. (Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 

No. 20, Bellefonte, Pa., to Cleveland, 
Ohio; No. 31, Nogales, Ariz., via Tucson, 
Ariz., to Phoenix, Ariz.; No. 35, Reno, 
Nev., to San Francisco, Calif.; No. 39, San 
Diego, Calif., to Los Angeles, Calif.; No. 
40, Los Angeles, Calif., to San Francisco, 
Calif.; No. 45, Detroit, Mich., via Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Uniontown, Pa. 

Shows airports, beacons, prominent transmission lines, 
highways, streams, railroads, towns, elevations, and 
other important features for air navigation. Copies 
may be obtained for 35 cents each from the Director, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D.C. If 20 
or more airway maps (either the same number or a 
miscellaneous section of strip or sectional maps) are 
ordered for shipment in one lot to one address, a reduc- 
tion from 35 cents to 25 cents per copy is allowed. 


South Carolina. Federal-aid highway 
system, progress map. Data corrected to 
Jan. 1, 1932. Seale 1: 500,009 or 1 in. = 
7.891 m (Geological Survey) 2 sheets each 
28.5 x 18.8 in. 20¢ per set of 2 maps. 
These progress maps show the status of improvement 
of the Federal-aid system in each State, regardless of 
whether the construction has been done with the aid 
of the Federal Government, by States, by the counties, 
or by the townships. Sheets are of uniform size, some 
States requiring two or more, and are so issued that they 
may be punched and put in a loose-leaf atlas. 


National Forests. Intermountain region, 
southern half, northern Arizona, Utah, 
and Nevada. 1 sheet (with map on 
verso), illus. large 4°, folded into nar- 


Currency may be sent at sender's risk. If more convenient, order through your local bookstore. 


row 8° size and so printed as to number 
31 pages. (Forest Service.) 


Shows resources, recreation features, 1oads, trails, etc. 


Grand Valley Project, Colorado. Seale, 
1 inch=1 mile. Size 22 by 40% inches. 
(Bureau of Reclamation, map No. 23888A, 
includes topography.) Price, 25¢. 

Printed in four colors and shows canals, laterals, drains, 


roads, tunnels, siphons, ete. Map No. 23888; scale, 1 
inch=2 miles; size, 104 by 19% inches. Price 10¢. 


Films 


Preparing to Irrigate. (Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Engineering.) 1 reel; silent. 
Designed to show irrigation farmers the use of different 
types of ditch-making machinery, the best location for 
field ditches, and the necessity for keeping ditches free 
from moss and weeds. 

Conveying and Measuring Irrigation 
Water. (Bureau of Agricultural Engi- 
neering.) 2 reels; silent. - 

Covers the use of gates, flumes, and siphons in convey- 
ing irrigation water; methods of proportioning water 
to farmers; types of weirs, including the new Parshall 
fluine; and the value of soil testing worked out by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering. 

Beaver Farming. (Bureau of Biological 
Survey.) 1 reel; silent. 


Shows methods followed in handling beavers, both in 
pens and in fenced preserves. 


Posters 


The following posters will be sent free of 
charge for permanent use upon applica- 
tion to the Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C.: 


Minimum Standards for Employment of 
Women. 

The Woman Who Earns. 

Daughters of America. 

America Will Be as Strong as Her 
Women. 


The Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, has issued the following posters, 
which may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the 
prices stated: 


The Health of the Child Is the Power of 
the Nation. In colors. Size, approxi- 
mately 18 by 24inches. 15 cents per copy, 
or $15 per 100 copies. 

Posture Standards. 50 cents for a set of 6 
charts, or 25 cents for either the three 
girls’ charts or the three boys’ charts. 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. 


They are 


constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, its outlying parts, 


and in foreign countries. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
KEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 


DIVISIONS 


1. ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. 


2. ange AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge): 


Consultants— 
ames F. Rogers, specialist in health education. 
aris M, Proffitt, Se ony nape in guidance and industrial education. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements, 


(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. 
Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. 
Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. 
John H. McNeely, research assistant. 
Ella B, Ratcliffe, chief educational assistant. 


(b) American School Systems— 

Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. 

Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- 
ten-primary education. 

Carl A. Jessen, senior specialist in secondary education. 

Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school 
curriculum. 

Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 

Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. 

Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legislation. 

Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary 
education, 


(qa) Foreign School Systems— 
James F, Abel, chief. 
Alina M, Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- 
tion. 
Severin K. Turosienski, associate specialist in foreign educa- 
tion. 
Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education, 


(d) Special Problems— 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. 
Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional 
children. 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge)—Continued. 
(d) Special Problems—Continued. 
Beatrice McLeod, senior specialist in education of physically 
handicapped children. 
Waiter H. Gaumnitz, senior jalist in rural school problems. 
Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist in the education of negroes. 
Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. 
(e) Statistical— 
Emery M. Foster, chief. 
Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 
David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 


. EDITORIAL: 
William D. Boutwell, chief. 
John H, Lloyd, editorial assistant. 
Margaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant. 


. LIBRARY: 
Sabra W. Vought, chief. 
Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 
Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 
Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
Agnes I. Lee, head cataloger. 
Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 
Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 


. SERVICE: 

Lewis R. Alderman, chief. 

Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building probleins.' 

John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 

Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 

Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in parent education. 

Marie M. Ready, ‘associate specialist in physical education. 


5. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 


Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers. 

Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational surveys. 

Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 





FIVE WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 
shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, 
money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 


I. Inclose coupons with order. 
acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 
III. Use the deposit system. 


ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. 


with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 
IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. 
received. 


Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 


Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


This system does away with remittances 


D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when 


V. Order publications through your bookstore, if more convenient. 


Superiniendeni of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 
year; $1 for two years. On all orders for 100 copies or more lo be sent 
to one address, the Superintendent of Documents allows a discount of 
25 per cent. 


” ‘Subscribers in iets countries which do not recognize the mailing frank of the 
United States shewld add 35 cents to the subscription price to pay the cost of postage. 
Remillances to tse Superiniendent of Documents should be made by money 
order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency may be sent al sender's risk. 


Nebraska's Efforis in Character Education—a 5-page summary of an 
address by Charles W. Taylor, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, on the Nebraska Character Education Law enacted in 1/927. 


Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me “ Nebraska's Efforts in Character Education.” 


(Mail this coupon) 
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